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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


THOMAS COOK. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuts gentleman has a capital constitution and a 
good foundation for health and long life. Tem- 
perate habits and right living will secure to such 
an organization uniformly good health and, acci- 
dents excepted, long life. We infer that he de- 
scends from a long-lived ancestry, and that some 
of his progenitors attained very old age—seventy, 
eighty, or more years, and that they are some- 
what prolific, for the recuperative forces are all 
strongly indicated. 

He has life, health, and vitality sufficient, if 
used rightly, economically, to last many years. 

Phrenologically, he should be known for his 
practical common-sense, his quickness of percep- 
tion, his love for knowledge, desire to know all 
that may be known; ambition to excel in what- 
ever he undertakes, his ever-watchful spirit, and 
his integrity, kindness, and affection. 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS COOK, THE EXCURSIONIST. 








We infer that he is his mother’s son, inheriting 
her spirit, her devotion, her sensitiveness, and her 
leading traits of character. Although there is a 
blending of both parents in his organization, it 
seems to be his mother’s spirit predominating, 
though possibly he has his father’s frame and tem- 
perament. He has enongh resolution und execu- 
tiveness to give propelling power. but not enough 
to give harshness or cruelty, because his execu- 
tiveness is modified and regulated by his kind- 
ness and judgment. 

He can keep several objects in view at the same 





time, and so conduct them as to bring about de- 
terminate results, and however complicated and 
interminable his operations may appéar to others, 
they are clear to him. There is nomatice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty in his disposition, but sufficient 
resolution and pluck to defend the right and put 
down the wrong. There is also hopefulness, de- 
votion, and trust in Providence, and the spirit 
which buoys up in timesof trial. He is not over- 
credulous, yet always open to conviction, and 
curious to look into new subjects. In religious 
matters his creed would be broad and liberal, yet 
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governed by principles of justice, mercy, and de- 
votion, all in accordance with his judgment and 
experience. 

Ile probably was thrown on his own resources 
quite early in life, or was so situated that he had 
more or less difficulties to overcome ; at any rate, 
he evidently bas seldom or never been long with- 
out cares upon him. He so manages affairs that 
he usually comes out of the big end rather than 
the little end of the horn, but is never likely to 
magnify his prospects. 

He would make principles of justice his polar 
star. He would do right for the sake of the right, 
and not deceive himself by violating bis own 
sense of justice. He would be a law unto him- 
self, and resist all the common temptatione of life. 
He would also be law-abiding, and would become 
a sort of pillar against which weak men might 
lean. Though mindful of what is said or thought 
of him, mindful of his reputation or good char- 
acter, he would never sacrifice his dignity for the 
sake of pleasing others. His accountability is 
first to his Maker, next to eociety, and the ques- 
tion with him would be * Is it right?” rather than 
“Is itexpedient?” He acts according to the best 
light he has. 

He is frank, open, and free, but not without 
that restraint which prudence requires. He can 
keep himself to himself, though it is natural for 
him to confide in those he can trust. Socially, he 
has always been friendly, affectionate, and lov- 
ing. becoming much interested in persons. A life 
of single blessedness would be distasteful to him. 
If happily mated, he would be pre-eminently 
happy in the marriage relation. He is fond of 
children, pets, friends, and home. 

Had he been educated for either the learned 
professions—law, medicine, or divinity—tbe latter 
would have been the first choice, medicine and 
surgery second, law third. In the former pursuit 
he would have excelled in some missionary, reform- 
atory, or philanthropic work, for his sympathies 
are as broad and comprehensive as humanity. 
If in medicine, he would have filled a chair in 
some school or college, or superintended an 
asylum, a hospital, or prison. If in the law, some 
post under government, a place of honor and 
trust would have properly been his, for the more 
he is known the more extensively he is trusted. 
If in neither of these, some active out-door pur- 
suit, such as superintending or managing a public 
work, a railway, a manufactory, or some shipping 
interests, anything, indeed, which requires vigil- 
ance, intelligence, and integrity. Asa navigator, 
an explorer, an engineer, or surveyor, he would 
have done well. He could succeed in business if 
in a wholesale line. If placed in a bank or in- 
surance office, or some treasury department, he 
would succeed. 

As before remarked, he has versatility, and can 
readily adapt himself to almost any calling. 

He is not without capacity in literature or 
authorship, and he might have excelled as a 
speaker orateacher. But his forte, or the sphere 
in which he would accomplish most, would be 
that of a projector, an overseer, or superintendent. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In the character now before us, this aphorism 
of Shakspeare has been strikingly illustrated : 
* Some men in their time play many parts.” 
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Mr. Cook was born in Melbourne, in the county 
of Derby, England, in November, 1808. At an 
early age he had the misfortune to lose his father, 
of whom he never had any recollection. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for his 
own sake, and the sake of his widowed mother, 
that he should in early life engage in manual 
labor, and at ten years of age he went into the 
service of a market-gardener in his native village, 
and continued in that occupation till his sixteenth 
year. Then he was apprenticed to the business 
of wood-turner and cabinet-maker. In this oc- 
cupation he continued till his twentieth year. At 
that time he was engaged by a village missionary 
association connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which he was a member, to go into one 
of the most benighted districts in his native coun- 
ty as a tract distributor and Bible reader among 
the poor. The association which had engaged 
him having declined after he had been in the pro- 
secution of its work four years, he found it neces- 
sary again to resort to the turning-lathe and to 
the tools of the work-bench. In this he establish- 
ed a business to which he devoted the next ten 
years of his life. During this period the temper- 
ance movement had its commencement in England, 
and he readily and warmly entered into its in- 
terests. He was actively engaged in conducting 
temperance periodicals, one of which, “The 
Children’s Temperance Magazine,” was the juve- 
nile temperance periodical published in England, 
and had a run of seven years. During the same 
time he also started a National Temperance 
Magazine, one of the largest temperance maga- 
zines that ever circulated in England; it con- 
tinued for three years. These literary engage- 
ments, combined with the managing of a tract 
and book repository for the tract district associ- 
ation, required so much of his time, that in 1841 
he sold out his magazine business, removed from 
Market Harborough to Leicester, where he entered 
into the printing and book-selling business, as 
being more congenial to his tastes and aspira- 
tions. 

Soon after settling at Leicester, the idea of em- 
ploying the great power of steam and locomotion 
to the furtherance of business and public utility, 
suggested itself to his mind, and led him finally 
into that series of labors to which he has devoted 
the chief portion of his time and energies to the 
present day. This work was for two or three 
years restricted to a locality in the midland 
counties of England, by which those people of the 
same sentiments were brought together in central 
places. In 1845 his excursions took a wider 
range, and he commenced a series of excursions 


from the midland counties of England to the | 


mountainous districts of North Wales. In 1846 
his arrangements were extended to Scotland, 
where, as fast as railways were completed and 
their traveling arrangements harmonized, exten- 


in Great Britain and on the Continent have been 


great exhibition in Hyde Park. And in 1862 he 





sive systems of tours were planned, and for | 
fifteen years he has been conducting large parties | 


to the islands of Scotland, traveling with them 
for two and three months in the summer season. 


Subsequently, arrangements were extended to | 


the continent of Europe, and embraced parts of 


Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, where | 


for the last three years the principal portion of 
his time has been spent in conducting parties 
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throngh these interesting countries, as far as 
Rome and Naples. His railway communications 


very extensive, most of the principal lines hay- 
ing been made tributary to his arrangements, 

In connection with the great exhibitions, in 
1851 in England, 1853 in Dublin, 1855 in Paris, 
1857 in Manchester, and in 1862 in London, he 
was actively engaged in bebalf of the railway 
companies for the traveling public: Under his 
arrangements in 1851, 15,000 people visited the 


not only provided traveling arrangements for the 
people to London, but also homes for the people 
in London. He accommodated under his own 
exclusive management more than 12000 persons. 

He has now for the first time crossed the Atlan- 
tic with a view of arranging and carrying out his 
plans in the United States, and also to establish a 
system of international American and European 
tours, extending from this country to the extreme 
paris of Italy. 

Mr. Coox’s English address is as follows: 
Taomas Cook, Bleet Street, London. His Amer- 
ican address is, in the care of 8. R. WELLs, Office 
of the PurenoLocica, JournaL, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

a ee 


TIME. 


TnoveH centuries after centuries pass, 
And earth is deep with human clay, 
That traveler with the scythe and grass 

Pursues his even way. 
Onward, still on, in change and death, 
We trace his steps in every clime; 
And nations tremble at the breath 
Of stern old conqueror, Time. 


He points his fingers to the walls 
Of temples towering to the skies, 
And o’er their dust his footsteps fall, 
And loftier ones arise. 
He rules supreme o'er earthly things— 
The great, the glorious, the sublime; 
The august dome, the throne of kings, 
All own their conqueror, Time. 


He stills the forum and the mart, 
He fills a thousand sculptured urns; 
And they as ages roll depart, 
And dust to dust returns. 
And genius, with thy pallid brow, 
Thy haughty lip, and eye of fire, 
Old Time shall conquer even thon, 
The pencil and the lyre. 


And o’er those grand ancestral piles 
Where ivy ever green is spread, 
And through those dark and solemn aisles 
Where sleep the mighty dead, 
And o’er the proud triumphal arch 
Where erst victorious chiefs were crowned, 
He passes in his silent march, 
And hurls them to the ground. 


Well, let his ivy banner wave 
O’er palace dome and castle tower; 
And let him trample on the grave, 
Exultant in his power; 
There is a realm beyond the tomb, 
A purer clime, a fairer shore, 
Where death comes not to blight the bloom, 
And death shall be no more. E. ©. H. 
a 
‘* Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig ?’’ 
said a brother judge to Curran. ‘‘ Nothing but 
the head,”’ he replied. 
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COMING TO AMERICA. 


Iv the March number of the ParEenoLoaicaL 
JovrNaL we published an article under the title 
of “Going to Europe,” which contained much 
valuab'e informution to persons intending to visit 
the Briti-h Islands; in our present issue we pur- 
pose to furnish instructions of a like nature to 
Europeans having in mind a journey to the 
Western World. In the outset, we assure the 
tourist that though the days consumed in crossing 
the ocean are few, they are expanded in tedious- 
ness in proportion to the unfavorable gastric con- 
dition of the voyager. 

Such clothing as is usually worn in England 
during the summer months would be suitable for 
our spring or autumn. The American July or 
August calls for lighter and more airy garments, 
and it wonld be better to postpone the selection 
of them until after the arrival in America. 

Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton, or Queens- 
town would most likely be the clearing point 
for the British tourist, and New York, in either 
case. the objective point. “a 

After landing in the American metropolis, a 
few days should be spent in visiting the public 7 
buildings, places of amusement, and the suburbs, 
Our harbor is not only one of the best for com- 
mercial purposes, but is also one of the most 
picturesque in the world. It possesses a far 
greater variety of charms than the bay of Naples 
or Southampton Water. During the most favored 
seasons it presents to the eye of him who holds 
communion with the outward expressions of 
nature, visions of beauty and delight. 

During their temporary residence in our demo- 
cratic country, we can, not conduct our visitors 
through palaces of royalty, but we can point out 
to them edifices of granite and marble that are 
scarcely surpassed by the most pretentious struc- 
tures of fendal Europe—est»blishments that are 
supported in a style comparable with the prodigal 
munificence of the proudest and wealthiest nobles 
of the Oid World. We do not say this in a spirit 
of boasting, and might, perhaps, wish that the 
tastes of our countrymen were more solid and 
less glittering; but when “foreign relations” 
come to see us, we must show them that which is, 
not that which shou/d be. 

There is much in this great city both to praise 
and censure. Oar ecclesiastical institutions ; our 
colleges and schools ; our hospitals and asylums; 
our depositories of science and art; our homes 
for the indigent and unfortunate, are extensive 
and numerous, and are well worthy the attentive 
notice of strangers. Few of them have musty 
biographies, but all were founded and are sup- 
ported in a spirit of laudable pride and munifi- 
cence. 

After a tour of the metropolis, some of the 
suburbs should receive a notice, including Black- 
well’s, Governor's, and Staten islands, Hobokea, 
Jersey City, and Greenwood Cemetery—a necrop- 
olis that bas no equal in Christendom for sylvan 
beauty and repose. 

From New York, we advise that the tour be con- 
tinued Southward to Philadelphia—passing en 
route Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Trenton, Princeton—all places of commercial or 
historic importance, Trenton being the capital of 
New Jersey, and Princeton containing the oldest 
and most noted Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in the United States. The journey from 
New York to Philadelphia, if made with only the 
usual stoppages incident to express trains, occu- 
pies only abont three hours, und the route is 
agreeable, the scenery often reminding one of the 
most attractive portions of Normandy. 

Several days may be profitably consumed in 
the * Quaker City,” in making the acquaintance 
of public buildings and places—the old Tall of 
Independence, over which sti!l hangs the bell 
whose iron tongue proclaimed to humanity the 
adoption of Jefferson’s immortal dictum ; Girard 





whose name it bears; Fairmount Water Works ; 
the galleries devoted to the cultivation of high art, 
the many handsome parks, and a score or more 
of other places of interest and importance. The 
private and public edifices of Philadelphia are 
usually less ostentatious than those of New York, 
but they are none the le&s admirable for their 
comparative simplicity. 

Baltimore next claims our attention; the way 
lies through. Wilmington, the chief town, com- 
mercially and numerically, in Delaware. Prior 
to and during the early stages of the rebellion, 
many of the prominent citizens of Baltimore 
manifested an unconcealed sympathy for the 
insurrectionists. and sent their sons into the ranks 
of treason and their treasure to aid in prolonging 
the unholy contest. It was in Baltimore that the 
first blood was shed, the victims being citizens of 
Massachusetts—shot down by an excited mob on 
the ever-memorable 19th of April, the anniversary 
of the first battle of the Revolution. There are 
several fine columns of granite and marble in 
Baltimore, commemorative of noble deeds and 
illustrious men, in consequence of which it is 
familiarly known as the “Monumental City.” 
There are many fine drives in the vicinity through 
roads and avenues which lead to the mansions 
P* of those who formerly counted themselves among 
the oldest and proudest of the Southern patricians. 

A little more than an hour’s ride takes us from 
Baltimore to Washington. The first view of the 
national capital does not produce a very favor- 
able impression. The city was originally laid 
out with a view to its becoming not only the seat 
of legislative wisdom, but a great commercial 
center. The ambitious design of its founders 
having greatly exceeded the public requirements, 
it reminds one of a child in giant’s armor, and a 
closer inspection does not entirely dissipate first 
impressions. The hotels are outwardly only 
fourth or fifth rate, the churches are of moderate 
dimensions and architectural pretensions; and the 
Presidential Mansion and the houses of the vari- 
ous heads of departments are indifferent structures 
for the chief officials of a great, wealthy, and 
liberal nation ; private taste and ambition have 
reared in other cities habitations that far outshine 
the modest edifices of Washington. The Capitol, 
the focus of forensic wisdom—the all of Washing- 
ton, with its expansive front, its lofty columns, and 
towering dome—is pronounced by connoisseurs 
one of the finest legislative buildings in the 
world. The Patent Office, whose contents are 
expressive of the wonderful inventive genius of 
our people, and the Smithsonian Institute, are also 
objects of special admiration. We regret that as 
much can not be said of the unfinished, uncouth 
pile known as the Washington Monument. 

Before finally quitting the capital, we should 
visit Manassas or Bull Run, the scene of the first 
battle of the war, and also of another important 
engagement ; Antietam, a spot that will ever be 
memorable in the nation’s history; Harper’s 
Ferry, formerly our principal armory in the 
South, the seat of the famous John Brown raid, 
and a place that more than almost any otber fre- 
quently changed occupants during the rebellion. 
It is delightfully situated in the valley of the Poto- 
mac, was once the home of prosperity and thrift, 
but is now torn and shattered by the iron hail of 
war. From Wasbington we can also drive to 
Monticello, the former home of Jefferson. A few 
miles below. overlooking the Potomac, is Mount 
Vernon, the Mecca of American pilgrims. Here 
rest the ashes of the chief of the founders of our 
republic. All nations, all creeds bow reverently 
over his simple tomb, remembering that 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom ia the dust.” 

If we wish to become better acquainted with 
the South, we next proceed to Richmond, calling 
en route at Fredericksburg, a place not unknown 
to fame in the contest. between Great Britain and 
the revolting colonies, and the scene of several 
important engagements during the late struggle. 





The entire journey thence is historic ground, the 


College, founded by the eccentric little Frenchman ™ 





possession of every rood having frequently been 
contested by hostile armies. A little to the east 
of Richmond is the locality of the seven days’ 
fight, a week of disaster to the national forces, 
which filled the land with mourning and closed 
the Peninsular campaign with disgrace. The 
whole region around Richmond is historic ground. 
The city itself was the center of the ‘“‘ ephemeral 
“ Confederacy,” the chief seat of treason; the 
great rebel camp and forum, the possession of 
which was vitality, and the loss of which was 
annihilation. From its battlements issued great 
armies, and within a day’s march of its environs 
its despairing hosts bowed to inexorable fate. 

From Richmond one should visit Jamestown, 
the cradle of the infant colony of Virginia, and 
Fortress Monroe, one of the most formidable and 
best preserved bastions on the American con- 
tinent. 

The old city of Petersburg should also receive 
more than a passing notice; and the Natural 
Bridge and Blue Sulpbur Springs ought to be 
visited before we leave this vicinity. Should it 
then be considered desirable to see more of the 
South we can proceed to Knoxville via Burke- 
ville, Lynchburg, Bristol, etc., etc. Thence we 
journey to Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, a 
city which acted an important rile in the recent 
bloody drama. 

From Louisville the tourist may proceed South- 
ward and visit cities which possess many features 
of interest, and which are now fast recovering 
from the prostration induced by the tide of war. 
Atlanta, the great storehouse of the Confederacy, 
lies on the route. Macon and Milledgeville may 
be glanced at with profit, or the traveler may 
proceed direct by rail to Charleston, that “ hot- 
bed of secession.”” Savannah, the fairest city of 
the South, may then be visited. From Savannah 
we can proceed by steamer round into the Gulf 
of Mexico to New Orleans, or taking the Georgia 
Central Railroad may proceed to Macon, thence 
to Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, thence 
down the Alabama River to. Mobile, and then to 
New Orleans. Leaving the Creole City he will 
now ascend the great “ father of waters,” with its 
islands, bayous, inlets, and marshes, with its ever- 
varying scenery and notorious circuits. Baton 
Rouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, and Memphis, many 
miles above, will claim his attention, each having 
their special natural, artistic, and historical 
attractions. From Memphis he can return to 
Nashville, stopping awhile at Kingston Spa to 
refresh himself with the sparkling waters. 

From here we go Northward to Louisville, 
making a detour on the left if we choose, to visit 
Forts Donelson and Henry; and on the right, 
to pay our respects to the Mammoth Cave, one of 
the great natural wonders-of the Western World. 
Kentucky, like all the other border slave States, 
was a terrible sufferer during the rebellion ; the 
position of “ neutrality” which she assumed at 
the commencement of hostilities, inspired both 
armies to fight with great pertinacity for her 

ossession. Hersons were pretty equally divided 

n the contest, and ia the end shared proportion- 
ately in the victory of the Union troops and the 
overthrow of faction. 

A few days may be pleasantly spent in Louis- 
ville. It is an enterprising and prosperous city. 
Ascending the Ohio by steamboat, we pause at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the great commercial 
centers of the West. This city is grotesquely 
called “ Porkopolis,” in consequence of the great 

uantity of packing done here for the Southern, 
Dasters, and foreign markets. No other place in 
the Union cures so many hams or ships 80 many 
barrels of pork per annum. Its prosperity is not, 
however, altogether of a swinish nature. Its 
citizens are largely interested in vine-growing, 
and produce annually many thousand gallons of 
wines. Cincinnati boasts a number of first-class 
manufactories. 

Thence we may proceed to Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio. It contains one of the finest 
State Houses in the Union. Thence we take the 
train to Cleveland, a city of about fifty thousand 
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inhabitants, delightfully situated on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. The streets are overarched 
by rows of ornamental trees, and the residences 
of its opulent citizens are surrounded by choice 
shrubs and flowers—the liberal supply of leaf 
and blossom being agreeably suggestive of rus 
in urbe. 

For variety’s sake, if not from positive choice, 
we take the steamer in lieu of the rails for Toledo, 
calling at Sandusky on the way. At Toledo we 
take the Air Line Michigan Southern Railway 
for Chicago—the metropolis of half a dozen of 
States. Its present condition may well excite our 
wonder when we remember that only about a 
quarter of a century ago this bustling, thriving 
town, with its two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was only a hamlet of a score or so of rough 
cabins on the edge of a pestilential swamp. So 
rapidly has it grown, and to such an extent has 
its prosperity augmented, that it now looks 
patronizingly. almost pityingly, upon the slow- 
coach progress of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other Eastern cities. It is certain that no 
place in the Union does more in proportion to its 
numbers and wealth, to found schools, colleges, 
and churches. or to encourage the fine arts— 
which can only flourish under the tutelage of 
refinement and liberality. 

On quitting Chicago, we must make the ac- 
quaintance of some of those vast eavannabs of the 
West. With this intent we take the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway and spend an entire day in traveling 
through a country whose surface is almost as 
smooth as 

“ A summer lake, whose latest swell has died 
Along the shore and left a waveless tide.” 
The broad fields of grain glisten like the surface 
of peaceful waters, and the white farm-houses 
and villages remind us of solitary barks at an- 
chor, or canvas-carryiog Meets waiting for a pros- 
perous breeze. 

On reachiog Mattoon we may take the Terre 
Haute, Alton and St. Louis Railway for St. Louis, 
pausing for a few days’ rest and observation at 
that great centrepot of the upper Valley of the 
Mississippi. The city is rapidly recovering from 
the heavy blows inflicted upor its prosperity by 
the late strife ; a few months more will see it as 
thriving as before, and with brighter hopes, now 
that the commonwealth upon whose industry its 
greatness so much depends, has shaken off the 
incubus of serfdom. 

Before ijeaving Missouri, we must not neglect to 
visit Iron Mountain, one of the great mineral curi- 
osities of the age. From St. Louis we ascend the 
river by steamboat, and, if we have time, go to 
St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, a city that bas 
a large trade with the Northwest, the enterprise 
of its citizens extending its commerce to the val- 
leys of the Saskatchawan and Red rivers. If we 
are limited as to time, we leave the steumer at 
Rock Island and cross the prairie country to Mil- 
waukee, the chief city of Wisconsin, a prominent 
rival of Chicago. 

At this point we can either take a steamer for 
a trip through the lakes—a delightful summer 
excursion,—or cross Lake Michigan to Grand 
Haven, and journey thence to Detroit by railway. 
The latter city is pleasantly situated on St. Ciair 
River, about midway between Lake St. Civir and 
Lake Erie. It boasts many handsome public and 
private edifices, It is the home of General Cass, 
one of the few of the remaining old-school Amer- 
ican politicians. 

Crossing the river to Windsor—a small town 
on the Canadian shore,—then taking the Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, we pass 
through London, Paris, and Hamilton. The lat- 
ter is a place of considerable commercial activ- 
ity, contains a number of substantial public 
buildings, and is delightfully situated at the head 
of Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. 

Once at Niagara, we shall feel inclined to re- 
main long enough to make the acquaintance of 
everything of importance belonging to the giant 
cataract. The first impression of the Falls is one 
of disappointment, but each succeeding view in- 


creases our wonder and admiration. While here, 
we should visit Lundy’s Lane, Chippewa, and 
Queenston Heights— scenes of imporiant contests 
during the war of 1812-15. At the latter place 
General Brock was killed, and a handsome obe- 
lisk marks the spot where he fell gallantly fight- 
ing for his king and country. 

From the Falls we proceed to Buffalo, a weal- 
thy city at the foot of Lake Erie, containing 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants. Its 
priocipal streets and avenues are broad, carefully 
laid out, and shaded by ornamental trees. At 
this point we again take the Eastward-bound 
train, pass through several pleasant and prosper- 
our towns, and arrive at Rochester after a two 
hours’ ride. This is a city of considerable pre- 
tensions, is the center of one of the finest grain- 
growing sections in America, and turns out more 
flour than any city in the world, except Oswego. 
Rochester is a much finer place than the old ca- 
thedral city of the same name in England. Its 
stree(g 2nd avenues are lined with handsome 
stores aud residences, many of the latter being 
surrounded by extensive flower gardens and 
groves of well-selected trees. From the Gene- 
see Falls, at this point, the notorious Sam Patch 
made his last and fatal leap. Rochester also 
contains one of the most picturesque cemeteries 
on the continent—Mt. Hope. 

Continuing Eastward, our journey lies through 
many large and substantial towns. By taking 
what is known as the “ old road” at Rochester, 
we should have a longer but pleasanter journey, 
passing through Canandaigua. Geneva, and Au- 
burp. -The latter place, which is a wealthy and 
handsome city, contains the oldest of our State 
penitentiaries ; but it offers more agreeable asso- 
ciations in being the home of our accomplished 
Secretary of State, Hon. William H. Seward. 

The next place of importance is Syracuse, a 
city famous for its extensive ealt springs. An- 
other short journey brings us to Utica, where we 
should rest long enough to visit one of the most 
extensive lunatic asylums in the Union. 

Returning to Rome, we proceed thence to 
Sackett’s Harbor, where we cross the lake to 
Kingston. the former capital of Upper Canada. 
Here we take the steamer for one of the most de- 
lightfal experiences that any country can offer— 
a journey among the “ Thousand Islands.” The 
scenery is endless in variety, changing instanta- 
neously from the most rugged and sublime to the 
most deliciously serene and soothing. Some of 
the islands embrace many acres of well-cultiva- 
ted ground ; some are still covered with forest- 
trees of primeval growth; some present a bold 
and threatening front of granite, as if they had 
thrown themselves directly across our path and 





were confident of our swift destruction; while oth- 
ers, spread with rich carpets of grass and flowers. 
slope gently to the cool, clear waters of the river, 

Pausing at Prescott, we take the train for Otta- 
wa City—formerly Bytown—the new capital of 
the two Canadas. This place was selected by 
Qneen Victoria, after a long and fruitless effort 
of the Canadian Ministers and Parliament to de- 
cide upon @ permanent seat of government. The 
perambulativg system having been in operation 
since the union of the two Provinces, neither sec- 
tion would consent to forego the doubtful privi- 
lege of guarding the colonial trappings of state. 


| Her Majesty’s selection displayed considerable 


wisdom. as Ottawa City stands on the line which 
marks the boundary of the Eastern and Western 
Provinces, and is sufficiently distant from the 
American frontier to be tolerably safe from an 
invading army in the event of a rupture between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

We return to Prescott, and again take the 
steamer in order that we may enjoy the excite- 
ment of “shooting the rapids.”” Our knowledge 
of the river St. Lawrence would be incomplete 
if we failed to become acquainted with the rough 
as well us the smooth In the passage through 
the rapids there is an appearance of great danger, 
but accidents of any importance seldom occur. 





We should remain two or three days at Montreal. 





It is one of the most substantially built cities in 
North America. Its blocks are of granite, and 
its quays, of the same material, are unequaled for 
extent and solidity by the similar structures of 
aay other city, except the docks in Liverpool. 
They were built by the Government at the ex- 
pense of several millions. The cathedral of 
Notre Dame, saving a similar edifice in the city 
of Mexico, is the most extensive ecclesiastical 
building on the Western Continent. Montreal 
also contains an extensive market, a merchant’s 
exchange, and other fine public buildings, also 
many handsome private residences. 

_ From Montreal to Quebec is only a few hours’ 
journey. The latter city is a place of great in- 
terest, not only on account of the features which 
it now presents, but also for its associations with 
the early history of thecentinent. It is the oldest 
— of any account in Canada, and few localities 
n America can look back to soearly introduction 
to European civilization. Nature and art bave 
made such ample provisions for its security, that 
a small army behind its battlements could hold 
the city against the most formidable fleet in the 
world. A few miles below Quebec are the 
famous falls of Montmorenci—a favorite resort for 
the Canadians at all seasons, and for cosmo- 
politans in summer. An excursion up the Sa- 
guenay River would also handsomely compensate 
for the time and money required for the purpose. 
It is the main tributary of the lower St. Lawrence, 
and a stream of great breadth and depth. Its 
banks in some places rise perpendicularly to a 
height of more than five hundred feet. Return- 
ing to Montreal, we next visit the cool atmos- 
phere of the White Mountains, in Northern Ver- 
mont, and then proceed through a rugged and 
picturesque country to Portland. the chief city of 
Maine, the winter harbor for the Canadian line of 
transatlantic steamers. Portland stands on a 
high bluff overlooking the commodious and well- 
sheltered Casco bay. The city contains many fine 
residences, and counts among its cherished citizens 
General Neal Dow, the framer of the femous 
* Maine liquor law.” 

From this point we can go on to Boston by 
steamer or railway. If we elect the former route, 
we go direct; if the latter, we pass through 
Portsmouth, Newburyport, and Salem, the latter 
being the place where so many witches were burned 
by our uncompromising and somewhat bigoted 
ancestors. Several days may be profitably and 
agreeably spent in Boston and vicinity. It con 
tains much that is historically interesting and 
valuable—among which are Feneuil Hall, the 
State House, the Common, and Bunker Hill. In 
the vicinity are Lexington, Charlestown, Concord— 
names written high on the scrollof fame. Boston 
and the neighboring towns contain many of the 
choicest names known to American letters— Dana, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell. Longfellow, Prescott, 
all resided in or near “ Modern Athens.” Haw- 
thorne, Ticknor, Thoreau, Channing, Parker, 
thinned that charmed circle when they “ went 
from earth among the stars to be ;” and Webster 
and Everett stepped from their crumbling tene- 
ments of clay into “the house not made with 
hands,” offering their final benedictions to the same 
scenes and remembrances. 

From Boston we journey to Springfield, where 
we should tarry long enough to visit the armory, 
proceeding thence to Hartford, one of the capitals 
of Connecticut. This city, in proportion to its 
population, is one of the wealthiest in the Union. 
Among the points worthy of attention ia the im- 
mense establishment erected by Colonel Samuel 
Colt for the construction of his famous revolvers. 
Here a short drive to Talcott Mountain affords 
one of the most beautiful views in the State. 
From Hartford we go to New Haven, a city whose 
ample streets are shaded by century-old elm 
trees, from the great multitude of which it is 
known as the * Elm City.” Yale College, one of 
the oldest institutions of learning in the land, is a 
feature of much importance to New Haven. 

In order to get a fine view of Long Island 
Sound, and to finish becomingly the circle of our 
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travels, we advise making the rest of our journey 
by water. The shores of Long Island and Con- 
necticut present many agreeable views. Hand- 
some villas, surrounded by a profusion of sloping 
green lawn and flower beds, pleasant valleys, an 
carefully preserved groves, pass rapidly before 
the vision like the ever-shifting pictures of a 
kaleidescope. 

After a little quiet and rest on our return to 
New York, we take the boat for a tour up the 
Hudson. No river in the world presents a more 
generous variety of charms. The Palisades, the 
Highlands, Tappan Zee, Stony Point, Old Cro’ 
Nest, Anthony’s Nose, the Catskills, are only 
different names for the sublime and beautiful. 
Tney pass across the vision like a wonderful 
panorama, leaving their tracings of light and 
shade, of gold and somber, for memory to recall in 
after years. We should pause for a season at 
Tarrytown to visit Sunnyside, the home of Wasb- 
ington Irving. His pen-arm has ceased its labors, 
his brain to conceive, his heart to love, but the 
fruits of his genius are coexistent with our lan- 
guege and literature. At West Point we again 
pause to visit the National Military Academy—an 
institution that needs no words of commendation 
beyond that it supplied the military instructions 
for Grant, Sherman, »ieade, Sheridan, and a host 
of others upon whom the country relied in the 
days of its darkest peril. 

On reaching Albany we visit the State House, 
spend a few hours in looking through the other 
public buildings, and proceed thence to Saratoga 
—the scene of an important victory to the Ameri- 
can army under Gates during the Revolutionary 
struggle, and of scores of victories of a more 
tender nature since that period. It is the most 
famous watering place in the country, and is 
thronged by the wealthy and fashionable during 
the “ dog days,’”’ a season when no lady can be 
seen in town without seriously endangering her 
position among the haut ton. 

Having seen the show and tasted the waters, 
we step across the country to enjoy the quiet 
scenery of Lake George—a sheet of water that 
claims to be a successful rival of Como. If the 
latter is more sparkling or presents a more pic- 
turesqne setting, it must be as lovely as Eden 
before the fall. We look upon its charms with 
subdued breath, and turn to leave it with a thou- 
sand tender longings and regrets. 

Returning again to the metropolis, if we have 
exhausted the time allotted for our wanderings we 
take our departure, believing that we bave made 
a more liberal acquaintance with the physical fea- 
tures of the American Union than the majority of 
those who draw their nutrition from its soil and 
dwell under the protecting wxgis of its govern- 
ment. 

a ee 


FADED HOPES. 


Hopes, fondly cherished, came with me to dwell. 
What dainty flowers now decked the halls of thought! 
With rainbow hues the future life was fraught— 
And on my heart-strings like sweet music fell 
The dreams no worldly prudence could dispel. 
Cool, sparkling rain-drops thirsty earth has sought, 
And into living forms of beauty wrought, 
That blossoms fair might gem the wood and dell; 
So my glad spirit drank each glowing dream, 
And forth like tender buds and emerald spray 
Sprang cherished hopes, thoughts, and the radiant gleam 
My spirit caught of the Eternal Day. 
Be hushed, O grief! Heaven surely will redeem 
Those rose-tinged thoughts so rudely swept away. 
E. L. DOUTHIT. 
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A NEGRO BAPTIZING. 


Tue Rev. De J. P. Newman, now of New 
Orleans, portrays a scene which must interest the 
reader. After describing, through the Methodist, 
a visit to the plantation of the notorious Braxton 
Bragg, situated sixty miles northeast of New 
Orleans, he proceeds to describe the 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 

“The visit to the Bragg colony impressed me 
more than ever with the religious degradation of 
Southern negroes. Only a few of them seem to 
have a correct conception of truth, honesty, and 
the obligation of promises. I do not care to 
inquire into the cause of the appalling fact, but 
rather to consider the work to be accomplished 
for them. Their moral and religious education 
has been sadly neglected, and the preachers to 
whom their salvation was intrusted were content 
with preaching obedience to masters and the 
consequent joys of heaven. I was saddened 
beyond degree to learn from their own lips how 
little they appreciated the nature, obligations, 
and sanctity of marriage. The first great work— 
and that which underlies society, whether in 
Church or State—is the proper formation of the 
family ; and not until this is done, with its purity, 
guards, and mutual obligations, can we hope to 
benefit the freedmen of the South Here is the 
starting-point ; this is the foundation ; neglect it, 
and the goal will never be reached ; omit it, and 
the beautiful structure of purity and freedom will 
never rise. The freedman must be taught the 
morality of the Gospel. Better than many white 
men—better than many preachers—he can find 
his way to the cross ; but his ignorance of moral 
obligations will lead him into many vices. 

“ At the present time the Baptists have full 
sweep through all this section of Louisiana. The 
freedmen are delighted with the display incident 
to immersion, and they look forward to a ‘bap- 
tizing time’ as to a festive day. 

A SCENE. 

“The Sabbath I spent on the Bragg plantation 
afforded me the opportunity to witness such a 
scene. The previous night, from nine in the 
evening till four the next morning, had been 
spent in the usual examination. Each candidate 
was required to ‘travel,’ that is, relate his ex- 
perience up to the hour of his conversion, which, 
if deemed satisfactory by the deacons, the candi- 
date was elected to baptism. This was a rich 
occasion—full of curious incidents and replete 
with mirth-provoking remarks. The Sabbath 
dawned clear and beautiful. Rev. Harkless 
Miley, the ‘Old Shepherd,’ had come from New 
Orleans to officiate on the occasion, and by nine 
o’clock a.M, nearly a thousand freedmen, includ- 
ing their wives and children, had assembled 
under the large sugar-house shed on Allen’s 
plantation. The candidates for baptism numbered 
forty-seven in all; and, as a moral wonder, there 
were more men than women. Each one was 
robed in white—even to a white cloth about the 
head and white gloves on the hands—leaving 
bare, only, the face, to indicate personal com- 
plexion. When all was ready, the procession was 
formed, and marched to the pond. It was a 
curious sight. First came the ‘Old Shepherd,’ 
surrounded with his deacons and deaconesses, all 
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in white ; then came the candidates, followed by 
the congregation. As they marched they sang; 
and as they sang the multitude became excited— 
some shouted, some leaped for joy, others went 
into ecstatic spasms, performing every conceivable 
bodily motion, while not a few of the female 
candidates ‘got the power,’ and were carried 
along by their friends. 


“GOT THE POWER.” 

“This, the ‘Old Shepherd’ assured me, was the 
manifestation of the Spirit. But the excitement 
culminated at the pond. The ‘Old Shepherd,’ 
declaring himself John the Baptist, took his posi- 
tion in the water, and lines of deacons and 
deaconesses were formed, who passed to him those 
who were to be baptized. Supernaturally strong 
by the excitement of the hour, some of the female 
candidates broke away from their conductors 
and plunged headlong into the stream. This was 
the signal for a shout from the multitude on the 
banks of the pond, while deacons and deaconesses, 
unmindful of danger. plunged into the water after 
the ‘sister’ who had momentarily disappeared 
beneath the surface. In the interval a leg ap- 
peared above the water, then an arm, when the 
rescuer and the rescued again appeared, who 
were greeted with shouts by the people. 

DANGER OF DROWNING. 

“ At times it was quite impossible to get the 
subject beneath the water; and more than once 
the baptizer and the baptized went down together, 
which was the signal for another plunge of deacons 
and deaconesses, to rescue the ‘Old Shepherd’ 
and the drowning ‘lamb.’ Thus the scene went 
on for several hours, and when over and the 
candidates properly robed, the procession re- 
formed, and marching, amid singing and shouting, 
to the old sugar-house shed, sat down to the 
Lord’s Supper. Thus closed a most exciting 
scene. To the unbeliever, it carried no solemn 
impressions to the heart ; to the candid Christian 
observer, it bore the conviction that intelligent 
piety and solemn devotion had been no part of 
the religious training of such a people.” 


ee 
HAVE FAITH, AND STRUGGLE ON. 


A sWaLLow im the spring 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand or chance again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o'er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What Truth is here, oh, man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Hath cloud o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 





Have Fairs, and struggle on! 
—<>3 
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MUSIC, 
AS A PHYSICAL AND MORAL AGENT. 





Tr is a fact that the present state of a people, a 
tribe, or a nation may be judged by their music, 
as our Own progress in music is the measure of 
our advancement in civilization. Compare the 
few rude notes and the simple instruments of 
ancient times with the fine compositions and the 
grand organs and pianos of to-day! Compare the 
music of the wild Indian, the barbarous African, 
and the heathen Asiatic with that of the Christian. 

Just in proportion as man advances, just ac- 
cording to his higher development wi!l be his ca- 
psbilities for enjoying music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and the like. 

So will the nature of his compositions change, 
and instead of addressing certain of the Senses 
and faculties as hitherto, composers will be, as it 
were, divinely inspired, so as to vitalize the en- 
tire nature through the medium of harmonious 
sounds. 

In this connection we reprint from the Ailantic 
Month/y the following admirable remarks on 
“ Music as a Physical and Moral Agent,” by the 
eminent pianist Gottschalk : 

MYSTERIES OF MUSIC. 

“Music may be objective and subjective in 
turn, according to the disposition in which we 
find ourselves at the moment of hearing it. It is 
objective when, affected only by the purely phys- 
ical ‘sensation of sound, we listen to it passively, 
and it suggests to us impressions. A march, a 
waltz, a flute imitating a nightingale, the chro- 
matic scale imitating the murmuring of the wind 
in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ may be taken as ex- 
amples. 

“It is subjective when, under the empire of a 
latent impression, we discover in its general 
character an accordance with our own psycho- 
logical state, and we assimilate it to ourselves ; it 
is then like a mirror in which we see reflected 
the movements which agitate us with a fidelity all 
the more exact from the fact that without being 
conscious of it, we ourselves are the painters of 
the picture which unrolls itself before our im- 
agination. Let me explain. Play a melancholy 
air to a conscript thinking of his distant home ; 
to a mother mourning the loss of a child; toa 
vanquished warrior—and be assured they will all 
appropriate to themselves the plaintive harmo- 
nies, and fancy they detect in them the accents 
of their own grief. 

“The fact of music is still a mystery. We 
know that it is composed of three principles—air, 
vibration, and rhythmic symmetry. Strike an 
object in an exhausted receiver, and it produces 
no sound, because no air is there ; touch a ring- 
ing glass, and the sound stops, because there is 
no vibration. Take away the rhythm of the 
simplest air by changing the duration of the 
notes that compose it, and you render it obscure 
and unrecognizable, because you have destroyed 
its symmetry. But why, then, do not several 
hammers striking in cadence produce music? 
They certainly comply with the three conditions 
of air, vibration, andrhythm. Why isthe accord 
of a third so pleasing to the ear? Why is the 
minor mode so suggestive of sadness! There is 
the mystery ; there the unexplained phenomenon. 








“We restrict ourselves to saying that music, 
which, like speech, is perceived throngh the me- 
dium of the ear, does not, like speech, call upon 
the brain for an explanation of the sensation pro- 
duced by the vibration on the nerves ; it ad- 
dresses itself to a mysterious agent within us, 
which is superior to intelligence, since it is inde- 
pendent of it, and makes us feel that which we 
can neither conceive nor explain. 

*‘ Let us examine the various attributes of the 
musical phenomenon. 

1. MUSIC AS A PHYSICAL AGENT. 

“Tt communicates to the body shocks which 
agitate the members to their base. In churches, 
the flame of the candle oscillates to the quake of 
the organ. A powerful orchestra near a sheet of 
water ruffles its surface. A learned traveler 
speaks of an iron ring which swings to and fro to 
the sound of the Tivoli Falls. In Switzerland I 
excited at will, in a poor child e“.cted with u 
frightful nervons malady, hysterical and catalep- 
tic crises, by playing on the minor key of E flat. 
The celebrated Dr. Bertier asserts that the sound 
of a drum gives him the colic. Certain medical 
men state that the sound of the trumpet quickens 
the pulse and induces slight perspiration. The 
sound of the bassoon is cold; the notes of a 
French horn at a distance, and of the harp, are 
voluptuous. The flute played softly in the mid- 
dle register calms the nerves. The low notes of 
the piano frighten children. I once had a dog 
who would generally sleep on hearing music, but 
the moment I played in the minor key he would 
bark piteously. The dog of a celebrated singer 
whom I knew, would mourn bitterly and give 
signs of violent suffering the instant his mistress 
chanted a chromatic gamut. A certain chord 
produces on my own sense of hearing the same 
effect as the heliotrope on my sense of smell and 
the pineapple on my senre of taste. Rachel's 
voice delighted the ear by its ring before one had 
time to seize what was said or appreciate the 
purity of her diction. 

“We may aflirm, then, that musical sound, 
rhythmical or not, agitates the whole physical 
economy—-quickens the pulse, incites perspira- 
tion, and produces a pleasant momentary irritation 
of the nervous system. 

2. MUSIC AS A MORAL AGENT. 

“Through the medium of the nervous system» 
the direct interpreter of emotion, it callsinto play 
the higher faculties ; ita language is that of senti- 
ment, Furthermore, the motives which have 
presided over particular musical combinations 
establish links between the composer and the 
listener. We sigh with Bellini in the finale of La 
Somnambula ; we shudder with Weber in the 
sublime phantasmagoria of Der Freischutz; the 
mystic inspirations of Palestrina, the masses of 
Mozart, transport us to the celestial regions, to- 
ward which they rise like a melodious incense. 
Music awakens in us reminiscences, souvenirs, 
associations. When we have wept over a song, 
it ever after seems to us bathedintears. The old 
man, chilled by years, may be insensible to the 
pathetic accents of Rossini, of Mozart ; but repeat 
to him the simple songs of his youth, the present 
vanishes, and the illusions of the past come back 
again. I once knew an old Spanish general who 
detested music. One day I began to play to him 
my ‘Siege of Saragossa,’ in which is introduced 
the *‘ Marcha Real’ (Spanish national air), and he 
wept like a child. This air recalled to him the 
immortal defense of the heroic city, behind the 
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falling walls of which he hed fought against the 
French, and sounded to him, he said, like the 
voice of all the boly affections expressed by the 
word home. The mercenary Swiss troops, when 
in France and Naples, could not hear the ‘ Rang 
Des Vaches’ without being overcome by it. When 
from mountain to mountain the signal of revolt 
summoned to the cause the three insurgent Can- 
tons, the desertions caused by this air became ro 
frequent that the government probibited it. The 
reader will remember the comic efitct produced 
upon the French troops in the Crimea by the 
Highlanders marching to battle to the sound of 
the bagpipe, whose harsh, piercing notes inspired 
these brave mountaineers with valor by recalling 
to them their country and its heroic legends. 
Napoleon III. finds himself compelled to allow 
the Arab troops incorporated into his army their 
barbarous tam-tam music, lest they revolt. The 
measured beat of the drum sustains the soldier in 
long marches which o‘herwise would be insup- 
portable. The Marseillaise contributed as much 
toward the republican victories of 1795, when 
France was invaded, as the genius of General 
Damouriez. 
3. MUSIC AS A COMPLEX AGENT. 

“Tt acts at once on life, on the instinct, the 
forces, the organism. It bas a psychological 
action. The negroes charm serpents by whistling 
to them. It is said that fawns are capiivated by 
a melodions voice ; the bear is aroused with the 
fife ; canaries and sparrows enjoy the flageolet ; 
in the Antilles, lizards are enticed from their re- 
treats by the whistle; spiders have an effection 
for fiddlers ; in Switzerland the herdsmen attach 
to the necks of their handsomest cows a large bell, 
of which they are so proud that, while they are 
allowed to wear it, they march at the head of the 
herd; in Australasia the mules lose their spirit 
and power of endurance if deprived of the pa- 
merous bells with which it is customary to deck 
these intelligent animals; in the mountains of 
Scotland and Swi‘zerland the herds pas‘ure best 
to the sound of the bagpipe ; and in the Oberland, 
cattle strayed from the herd are recalled by the 
notes of a trumpet. 

MUSIC AS A CIVILIZER. 


“Tn conclusion. Music being a physical agent 
—that is to say, acting on the individual without 
the aid of his intelligence ; a moral agent—that is 
to say, reviving his memory, exciting bis im :gina- 
tion, developiug his sentiment; and a complex 
agent--that is to say, having a physiolegical 

ction on the instinct, the organism, the forces of 
jan deduce from this that it is one of the most 
owerful means for ennobling the mind. elevating 

e morals, and, above all, refining the manners. 

his truth is now so well recoguized in Europe, 
that we see choral societies—Orpheon and oth- 
ers—multiplying as by enchaniment under the 
powerful impulse given them by the state. I 
speak not simply of Germany, which is a sing- 
ing nation, whose laborious, peaceful, intelligent 
people bavein all time associated choral music as 
well with their labors as with their pleasures ; but 
I may cite particularly Fiance, which to-day 
counts more than eight hundred Orpheon socie- 
ties, composed of worKingmen. How many of 
these, who formerly dissipated their leisure time 
at drinking-houses, now find an ennobling rec- 
reation in these associations, where the spirit of 
union and fraternity is engendered and devel- 
oped! And if we could get at the statistics of 
crime, who can doubt that they would show it had 
diminished in proportion to the increase of these 
societies! In fact, men are better ; the heart is 
in some sort purified when impregnated with the 
noble harmonies of a fine chorus ; and it is diffi- 
cult not to treat as a brother one whose voice has 
mingled with your own, and whose heart has 
been anited to yours in a communi'y of pure and 
joyful emotions. If Orpheon societies ever be- 
come established in America, be assured that 
bar-rooms. the plague of the country. will cease, 
with revolvers and bowie-knives, to be popular 
institutions.” 
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ABOUT FROGS, FISH, AND TOADS. 

On the 29th of March, ultimo, says a writer in 
the Germantown Telegraph, while I was out 
upon my morning’s ride, I witnessed a most 
curious sight. As I approached a small, shel- 
tered, shallow pond, I heard a great multitude of 
frogs vociferating notes of different varieties, 
that I think are only thus uttered at about this 
time of the year, and which had often canght my 
ear before, although I had never been able to 
see the croakers while so engaged until now. I 
remembered how easy it is to get near our wildest 
eagles and hawks on horseback, and that I had 
frequently shot them in this way, and it occurred 
to me these more foolish frogs could as readily 
be deceived by the horse and carriage ; and then, 
too, I had shot the golden plover from a wagon, 
and had heard of its being Daniel Webster’s 
method of enjoying field sports, until I was satis- 
fied it could be done. The brute creation have 
no idea of numbers and cannot count. Ail these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through my 
mind in a couple of seconds, when I was wheeled 
up among the alders, and some of the last year’s 
blackbirds’ nests close by the side of the smooth 
water, and [ sat within six feet of the gathering, 
which consisted of many bushels of green and 
yellow frogs, all engaged in an interesting but 
inbarmonious concert. The place seemed lite- 
rally alive with them, and I counted fifteen or 
sixteen with their heads out within the space of 
two feet, while below the surface there seemed as 
many more, and the whole basin was equally 
thronged. The’ water was all in motion, and di- 
vided into little circles caused by the dilating and 
contracting of the throats of the delighted song- 
sters, until it was not only filled with music, but 
with Hogarth’s lines of beauty, which went flash- 
ing, breaking, and fading in every direction over 
the smooth surface of the glittering pool. Upon 
close inspection I found these creatures were 
depositing their eggs, and that there were already 
bushels of the little black, beadlike globes upon 
the water in conglutinated masses, while they 
were, I suppose, being impregnated by the other 
sex. Apparently this gathering had been called 
for the sole purpose of thus propagating their 
race. It was much the gayest day I have ever 
witnessed among the frogs, and I have no doubt 
another year must pass before they will again 
enjoy such another rejoicing, or I shall witness 
asight so curious and ludicrous. All the toad 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, including the tree toad. 

Lizards make their nests in the ground, and so 
do the snakes that are oviparous. Both the 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the 
outward garb, except it may be at the time they 
are metamorphosed from the fish to the reptile, 
when we observe a change in their color. The 
tadpole is brown, while the new creature to 
which it is transformed when it assumes the frog 
state, is yellow, green, and spotted. Indeed, at 
this transformation, the whole animal,in shape 
and everything else, is changed, and after this 
there is nothing left of the appearance of the 





tadpole. All the toad family arc metamorphosic. 
The tail of the tadpole drops off, or is pushed off 
by the coming hind legs of the frog, and not 
absorbed, as might be supposed, but goes when 
such an appendage can be no longer of use. The 
fore legs are formed previous to those of the hind, 
and are seen days before the shedding of the tail. 
The place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me as far back as I can 
remember. For months every year it is entirely 
dry, and I have wondered how the frogs and 
kindred could live there, and why they did not 
migrate to the two other ever-flowing streams 
which are upon either side, at the distance of not 
more than a quarter of a mile. It has been al- 
ways the home of multitudes of the biggest kinds 
of bull frogs, which every year bellow for a few 
weeks, and then disappear to parts unknown. I 
suppose when the place is dry they are buried 
beneath the tussocks and large grass, but we 
never find them, and no man ever heard a bull 
frog except when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in his season of speaking. When he has said 
his say he is done, and he withdraws from our 
view modestly to his place of retirement. 

We have here a curious fish which looks like a 
toad, and has the same expression of eye and 
countenance, while its form is that of a tadpole. 
It makes its nest, lays eggs, watches over the 
same while hatching, and protects the young 
until they can take care of themselves. It is 
known as the toad, or oystcr fish. The nest is 
made generally in the mud under a pole, and is 
about one foot deep, where the mother keeps, 
when she is as much disposed to protect her 
young, for which she is very jealous, by snapping 
and biting as though she were one of the canine 
family. They can bite quite as bard as the dog ; 
the jaws are exceedingly powerful, so that the 
fishermen to save their hooks are compelled to 
break or unjoint them. They will live a long 
time after quitting the water. 

Besides this, we have three other varieties 
which I think might be included in the family of 
toad fish. Two of them have small mouths like 
those of the tadpole. One is covered with sharp 
spines, and is called the horned toad-fish. The 
other has the faculty of inflating itself with wind 
until as tight as a bladder, and can be excited to 
this inflation by scratching itwbelly. Its teeth are 
like those of the sheep. Another is fuund when 
dead only along the strand of the sea-shore, and 
always when discovered has a dead duck in his 
stomach. Perhaps the fish is killed by being 
unable to digest the mass of feathers which cov- 
er the fowl, and that the light bird caused the 
the heavy fish to drift to the shore. The mouth 
of this, like that first named, is very large and 
frog-like, with long, sharp, hodked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those of 
some kind of sharks, and that of the fang of the 
rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that they may 
the more readily disengage their hold when fast- 
ened to things toostreng for them, and it would 
seem they are intended only for the purpose of 
catching these birds while upon and beneath the 
surface of the water. I bave never known one 
of the fish found that did not contain a duck, and 
this generally a coot. I once saw a fish that was 
brought from the Pacific Ocean, called the frog- 





fish, that also had the toad expression of face, 
and the tadpole shape, with four feet. It bedded 
in the mud and took its prey by stratagem, with 
a sort of line and pole fastened to its head. On 
the end of this line is attached a false bait, which 
the fish would wave and dangle as we would 
flourish a bait to catch a pike, until the small fry 
were thereby coaxed directly into the jaws of the 
hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other creatures with an eye so 
wonderfully expressive as the common hop-toad, 
which, while engaged in watching its prey, is so 
beautifully sparkling and bright as to remind 
one of a living diamond, or I might say an intel- 
lectual jewel. 

In approaching its game it at times will crawl 
with that peculiar kind of caution we witness in 
a pointer dog when coming upon a moving 
covey, and then again when thus engaged, it will 
slowly and awkwardly walk ; but its general mo- 
tion is that of hopping with great quickness and 
with long leaps, at times five or six feet at a 
bound. 

To get from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting, you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, when they seem 
to imagine it their great enemy the snake, while 
they will scream with fear and lead off at a tre- 
mendous rate, and at their longest strides, causing 
you to remember the old proverb, “One who 
has been bitten by a serpent fearsarope’s end.” 

They do not like mach sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own, under board, and near our doors 
and about our wells), until the approach of 
twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes I have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the tronghs drinking 
like little beasts, while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. 

They require a constant supply of water, and it 
should be kept within their reach. 

I have made this letter much longer than I ex- 
pected, and will now merely add that the hop- 
toad is the friend of the gardener and farmer, and 
is entirely worthy of their friendship and protec- 
tion, being harmless, and feeding upon worms, 
slugs, and insects which are our pests, and which 


destroy our plants and fruits. 


One of the great causes of the failure of fruits 
in our Jand may be attributed to the destruction 
of the toads, which has been done by our deep 
winter plowing. These toads, together with the 
birds and snakes, were wisely intended to keep 
down the destructive insects, and as they are ex- 
terminated from the earth, the delicious fruits 
will pass away with them, until in the end, when 
it will be too late, we will have learned that these 
humble things have rights and uses as well as we, 
and while we “cut hard, broad thongs from 
leather that does not belong to us,” we will reap 
the reward of the unjust. 


eh oe 


Appts Juice ror CoLortnc.—The juice of the 
apple is getting to be in great demand in conse- 
quence of the discovery of its value in coloring 
establishments and in tanneries. We understand 
that some contractors are offering as high as four 
dollars a barrel for cider. Is it not strange that 
in view of the increasing market for the apple. 
the new uses to which it is applied, and the rapid 
decay of old orchards, that so few of the farmers 
are setting out young orchards? 


(Farmers, plant trees and take care of them. 
They will pay the best interest of any investment 
you can make. Good fruits are always eatable, 
healthful, and salable.) 
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PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





Tuts is decidedly one of the best temperaments 
for health, strength,and endurance. It combines 
the motive, mental, and vital in nearly equal 
proportions. The vital apparatus was of the 
best character, strengthened and established by 
habits of strict sobriety. There were strong 
executive powers, rendered all the more efficient 
by his warm and ardent affections. The per- 
ceptive faculties were large, among which we 
specify Form, Size, Weight, Order, Individuality, 
and Calculation as most prominent. Lanzuage 
was also large. The organs of the reasoning 
intellect were all well indicated, while Mirthful 
ness, Imitation, and Constructiveness exerted no 
little influence upon his character and mental 
manifestations. Benevolence, Veneration. Hope, 
and Spirituality, the first especially, were leading 
moral characteristics. Combativeness and De- 
s'ructiveness were not wanting to render him posi- 
tive, energetic, and thorough. Acquisitiveness 
was fairly developed, but far from rendering bim 
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greedy for accumulation. Firmness and Self- 
Esteem were prominent, with Caution large 
enough to restrain their undue exercise. There 
was pride without vanity, dignity without cold- 
ness, devotion without bigotry, kindness without 
prodigality, executiveness without cruelty, bold- 
ness without temerity, affection without sensu- 
ality, and youthful geniality without frivolity. 

Ilis was a truly admirable character—a nature 
noble in sentiment and pervaded with Christian 
virtues. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Eliphalet Notte D.D., late President of Union 
College, was born in Ashford, Windham County, 
Conn., June 25, 1773. Though born in humble 
life, he manifested a strong desire for knowledge 
while but a youth, and applied himself to study 
during the intervals of leisure from farm work. 
Under the direction of his brother, Rev. Samuel 
Nott, he studied divinity, supporting himself by 
teaching school in the town of Plainfield, Conn., 
where his brother resided. At the age of twenty- 
one he was sent into the central part of New 
York as a missionary, but while passing through 
Cherry Valley he was requested to take charge 
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of the Presbyterian church there. Here he 
remained two years, when he was called to 
Albany to assume the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church there. In Albany, Dr. Nott soon 
became highly esteemed as a preacher. He 
delivered a funeral discourse upen his friend 
Alexander Hamilton, in 1804, which is considered 
one of the finest specimens of American funeral 
eloquence. Soon after this exhibition of oratorical 
power, he was elected to the Presidency of Union 
College, a post which he continued to occupy up 
to the time of his death. The prosperity of this 
institution is greatly due to the business tact and 
munificence of President Nott. Early in life he 
showed considerable inventive talent, being the 
deviser of the first anthracite coal stove used in 
this country, and the originator of several im- 
provements in house warming and ventilating. 
These inventions brought him in a large fortune, 
which, to a great extent, has been applied ia the 
extension and establishment of his college. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of his presidency he 
donated to the college board of trustees, pro- 
perty to the value of $600,000, and this in 
addition to his frequent donations and endow- 
ments previously made, shows the deep interest 
and liberality which have marked his connec- 
tion with the educational interests of the 


State. Dr. Nott was deeply interested in the 
cause of Temperance, and wrote and spoke much 
on that subject. A book entitled “Nott on 
Temperance” had a considerable circulation in 
this country and England about the year 1847, 
and it was said was productive of benefit among 
the lower classes simply from the apparent 
anomaly in the title. His death oceurred at 
Schenectady, January 29, 1866, at the advanced 
age of nearly ninety-three years. 


Sn diet tie ee 
WHY OPPOSED? 


A CLERGYMAN, when subscribing for the A. P. 
JOURNAL, writes us as follows: 

“ Some fourteen years ago my head was examin- 
ed by a ‘noted phrenologist,’ who said it was im- 
possible for me to live the life of aChristian. At 
that very time I was enjoying the consolations of 
religion. I contended that grace could and 
would change the heart and subdue the passions, 
whatever phrenologists might say to the contrary. 
I know this to be true in my own experience. I 
also read some works on the subject at that time, 
but found nothing therein to support my belief 
in the power of grace. Of course I could not 
accept it, and have been a persistent opponent to 
your works. I now learn that you teach a very 
different doctrine from that above stated, and 
shall be glad to examine the subject from your 
present stand-point.” 

{When such preposterous statements are made 
by “noted pbrenologists,” to the effect that 
any one—not an idiot or an imbecile—may 
not live a Christian life, it is not strange that 
persons should turn away from it, or him, 
in disgust. What, deny the power of grace! 
Who was this “noted phrenologist?” If noted 
for anything, it must have been for ignorance, 
skepticism, or stupidity. And this sort of stuff is 
palmed off for science, and Phrenology brought 
into ridicule. How can we hope for a better 
state of things while these miserable creatures 
perambulate the country, and in the name of 
Phrenology talk such nonsense? It will require 
an age to wipe out the evil inflicted on the truth 


by these miserable pretenders.] 
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Fie. 1.—Dracram. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Gpenser. 








OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


MARRIAGE _FY. mariage, from marier, to marry, 
from mari, husband.—The act of marrying or state of 
being married; union of man and woman as husband 
and wife; wedlock; matrimony.— Webdster. 

The disposition to marry comes from the action 
of Conjugality or Union for Life, in co-operation 
with the other social faculties. See Conjugality. 

MARVELOUSNESS—Fr. merveilleseté.—The qual- 
ity of being marvelous; wonderfulness ; strangeness.— 
Webster. 


This is the name given by Spurzheim and other 
European phrenologists to the faculty and organ 
which we have called Spirituality. See Spirit- 
uality. 

MEMORY .—The faculty of the mind by which it re- 
tains the knowledge of previous thoughts or events; the 
actual and distinct retention and*recognition of past 
ideas in the mind.— Webster. 


= 


Fie. 2.—LaveuTsr. 


Phrenologists generally do not recognize mem- 
ory as a fundamental faculty of the mind, but as 
an attribute of each and all the intellectual facul- 
ties. Thus the memory of music results from the 
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agtion of Tune, the memory of numbers from Cal- 
culation, etc. 

MIRTHFULNESS (23)—Fr. gaieté.—State or qual- 
ity of being mirthful.— Wedster. 

I do not consider this faculty as intellectual, but as 
affective—as a sentiment which disposes men to view 
everything in a gay, joyful, and mirthful manner. It 
may be applied to words, to things, to ideas, to arts, and 
to every mental manifestation. Hence the different 
names it receives from its modified functions, such as 
wit, good-humor, caricature, mockery, and irony.— 
Spurzheim. 

My own views coincide with those of Dr. Spurzheim, 
that the organ in question manifests the sentiment of 
the ludicrous, and that wit consists in any form of in- 
tellectual conception combined with this sentiment.— 
Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Mirthfulness is sit- 
uated on the side of the upper part of the fore- 
head (23, fig. 1), between Causality and Ideality. 

PuysioGNromicaL Siens.—Mirthfulness shows it- 
self on the face in a graceful turning upward of 
the corners of the mouth, as in fig. 3, which please 
contrast with fig. 4. The reader will need to 
make but a few careful observations to be con- 
vinced (if, indeed, any one doubts it) that there 
is the relation of cause and effect between a dis- 
position to make and enjoy “fun” and the 
upward curving of the corners of the mouth. 
See portraits of Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, Pi- 
ron, Neal, and others noted for their large devel- 
opment of Mirthfulness. 
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Fie. 8. Fre. 4 


Fonotion.—As we purpose to publish in our 
next number a long, carefully-studied, and co- 
piously illustrated article on Mirthfulness, we 
will not anticipate on this point, but simply ask 
the reader to consider what we have here said as 
merely the text of the intended discourse. 

MODESTY-—Lat. modestia.—The quality of being 
modest; that lowly temper which accompanies a mod- 
erate estimate of one’s own worth and importance; ab- 
sence of self-confidence, arrogance, and presumption ; 
retiring disposition ; unobtrusiveness ; inclination to as- 
sume less than one’s due, and concede more than is due 
to others.— Webster. 

Phrenologically speaking, modesty results from 
large Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Cau- 
tionsness, combined with moderate Self-Esteem. 

NOMENCLATURE.—A peculiar system of techni- 
cal names adopted by an individual ora school in any 
particular branch of science.— Webster. 

The nomenclature of Phrenology can hardly be 
considered as finally settled in all its features, 
nor is it by any means uniform, almost every 
phrenologist having a new name for one or more 
of the organs. The difference is generally in 
form rather than in signification ; but in a few 
instances it results from a difference of opinion 
in regard to the proper primary function of an 
organ. Our own nomenclature is well known 
to our readers. That of Spurzheim, generally 
adopted by the French and German phrenol- 





ogists, differs from ours only in the. following in- 
stances: 
Spurzheim. Fowler & Wells, 
Conjugality. 
Parental Love. 
Friendship. 
Veneration. 
Spirituality. 
Continuity. 
Sublimity. 
orm. 
Color. 
Human Nature, 
Agreeableness. 


Philoprogenitiveness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Reverence. 
Marvelousness. 
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Fie, 5.—Esqurmavx. 


The old nomenclature of Dr. Gall is as follows : 


1, Instinct of Generation. | 15. Faculty of Language. 
16. Sense of Coior. 
17. Sense of Melody. 
. Self-Defense. 18. Memory of Numbers. 
. Carnivorous Instinct | 19. Construction. 
Instinct Carnassier). | 2%. Comparative ty. 
nning (Ruse). 21. Metaphysical Ability. 
. Sentiment of Property. | 22. Talent for Wit. 
. vo , } Sew rae 
. Vanity. . ness (Bonté). 
10. Citcum: tion. 


spec . Imitation. 
11, Memory of Things. . Veneration or Zhéoa0- 
12. Sense of Locality. hi 


18. Memory of Forms. 27. Firmnces. 
14. Memory of Words. 

ORDER (29)—Fr. Ordre.—Regular arrangement ; 
afiy methodical or established succession; method.— 
Webster. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things.— 
Burke. 

This faculty (Order) gives method and order to objects 
only as they are physically related; but philosophic or 





Fic. 6.—FRANKLIN. 


logical inferences, conceptions of system or generaliza- 
tion, and ideas of classification are formed by the re- 
flecting faculties.—Spurzheim. 

The sort of arrangement prompted by this facuity is 
different from, although perhaps one element in, that 
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philosophical method which is the result of the percep- 
tion of the relations of things.— Combe. 


Location.—The organ of Order is situated be- 


tween those of Color and Calculation. Its place 
is marked O in diagram (fig. 1). 
Inuustrative Exampies.—“ Dr. Spurzheim men- 


tions that the Sauvage de l’Aveyron, at Paris, 
though an idiot in a very high degree, could not 
bear to see a chair or any other object out of its 
place; and that, as soon as anything was de- 
ranged, he, without being excited to it, directly 
replaced it. He likewise saw in Edinburgh a 
girl who, in many respects was idiotic, but in 
whom the love of order was very active. She 
avoided her brother’s apartment in consequence 
of the confusion that prevailed in it. 

“Dr. Gall states, that he has met with facts 
which strongly indicate that ‘order’ depends on 
a primitive faculty ; but that, on account of the 
difficulty of observing the organs placed in the 
superciliary ridge, and the small size of this 
organ in particular, as pointed out by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, he had not been able to collect a sufficiency 
of determinate facts to authorize him to decide on 
its situation. 

“ T have seen several instances in confirmation 
of thisorgan. The late Mr. L., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of Edinburgh, whose mask 
is sold as an illustration of it, had a large devel- 
opment ; and his love of regularity and order was 
conspicuous in all his professional and domestic 
occupations, He observed his appointments in 
the most exemplary manner ; wrote his letters 
and papers with the greatest neatness and care ; 
kept his accounts with invariable regularity ; and 
was remarkable for his neat style of dress, as 
well as for the high state of order in which his 
articles of apparel were always arranged in his 
wardrobe. On each superciliary ridge of his cast 
there is an elevation resembling a small pea, which 
is frequently mistaken for this organ ; that, how- 
ever, appears to be merely a projecting point of 
the frontal bone, to which some fibers of the tem- 
poral muscle are attached. The development of 
the organ is indicated by a great fullness, pro- 
ducing a square appearance at the external an- 
gles of the lower part of the furehead. This trait 
of character is hereditary in Mr. L.’s family ; it 
was transmitted to him by his father (whose 
portrait indicates a large development), and has 
descended in greater and less degrees to the 
members of a large family of sons. Every arti- 
cle which Mr. L.’s father carried about his person 
had its appropriate pocket, into which it was put 
with unfailing regularity. It is related of him 
that, on one occasion, not finding his penknife in 
its accustomed place, he summoned his servants 
and some young relatives before him, and de- 
manded whether they had seen it. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he at once unhesitatingly 
declared that the knife ‘ must have been stolen,’ 
and upon being requested to search his other 
pockets, he actually lost his temper, and ex- 
claimed, with great warmth, that the knife had 
not been in any other pocket for twenty years. 
At length, however, be was prevailed on to search 
another pocket, and blushed deeply on finding 
the strayed article. Mr. L. had a very equal 
general development of brain, which aided Order 


. 
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in producing his general regularity of conduct. 
In the mask of Mr. Douglas, who also was very 
fond of order, the organ is largely developed. I 
have seen other eases in which this part of the 
brain was very small, and the love of order was 
extremely deficient. 

‘* The mode in which a person is trained in youth 
has a marked influence on the aetivity of this 
organ. If brought up by regular and orderly 
parents, the individual will be much more distin- 
guished by the same qualities than if his early 
years had been spent in the midst of disorder 
and dirt. 

“In the skulls of the Esquimaux the organ is 
small ; and all the navigators who have visited 
them agree in describing their habits as most 
filthy, slovenly, and disgusting.” 
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TO THE GIRLS! 


“I pon’r see what the women do with them- 
selves all day long!” 

That was the half-earnest, half-jesting remark 
of one of our business friends as he stood on his 
door-step, shawled, gloved, and equipped for a 
journey to his down-town office! He had a thuu- 
sand things to think of and look after—a seore of 
daily plans to retard or expedite—during the en- 
suing eight hours. “The women” were quite 
differently situated ! 

We wonder if the fathers and brothers, whose 
footsteps swell the everlasting roar and tumult of 
Wall Street, ever think how dreary and purpose- 
less must necessarily be the lives of those they 
leave behind them in the four walls of home! 
We do not allude t» the brisk, busy housekeepers 
and the mothers of children, little or big. They 
find quite enough to do, in all conscience, between 
servants, pickles, bumped heads, and broken 
china. We mean the girls, perhaps just arrived 
from boarding-schools—the “ young ladies” who 
have as yet neither servants, babies, nor house- 
hold responsibilities to engross their time. They 
are martyrs, if ever martyrdom existed—victims 
to the slow, sickening poison of ennui. Perhaps 
they read a little—perhaps they practice a few 
dreary pages of music, or work a little in bright- 
colored floss silks or Berlin wool; and then they 
look sleepily at their watches and wonder if nobody 
will call, and think, lazily, if it would be too 
much trouble to go up stairs and put on their 
things for a walk on upper Broadway. 

The fact is, the poor girls are perishing by 
inches for the mere lack of something to do! 

We know perfectly well what the eleventh 
commandment is, nevertheless we can not refrain 
from speaking a word of counsel and suggestion 
upon this subject. 

Girls, if you are head-achy and weary and 
listless, don’t lay it to the score of your liver or 
your heart or your nervous system. It is not 
your body that is sick, but your mind. Throw 
away red lavender and valerian—set the family 
physician at defiance. All you need is something 
to do—something to think about and anticipate 
—something to occupy your brain and hands, in 
short, a mission!—not a “ Borriboola Gha” mis- 
sion, but some little every-day undertaking, either 
for your own benefit or that of others. As for 
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what it shall be, why, that is nobody’s business 
but yours. If you are fond of reading, sketch 
out a course for two or three months that shall 
enable you to say when it is complete, “ I have 
accomplished something.” If you like writing, 
write—either letters to far-away friends, or some- 
thing more ambitious. If you fondly fancy that 
you can write a novel or a poem, begin that novel 
or poem! There is no law against * trying” in 
this country! Let your life have a purpose 
within it! 

But, more than all, beware against falling into 
the dull routine of mere habit. The moment a 
girl relapses into the idea that if she gets up in 
the morning, dresses for dinner, and passes away 
the evening with the aid of “ beaus,”’ parties, or 
cards, her duty is done, that moment she is 
lost, as far as any individuality or true interpre- 
tation of life is concerned. She becomes a mere 
machine—a body without a brain. 

Make up your mind what to do, and then go 
ahead and doit. The world will probably call 
you “odd” and “ eccentric,” but the world has 
said the same thing very often before, and as far 
we know, nobody has suffered seriously in con- 
sequence. There is nothing that eats into people’s 
life and comfort like the insidious disease of 


“nothing to do’; nothing that undermines the 
g ; g 


temper and tries the disposition like vacancy. 
Lazy people are always cross, and perhaps they 
can’t help it! A Yankee “school-ma’am” or a 
Lowell factory girl are a thousand times happier 
than the listless daughter of the millionaire who 
“ can’t think what todo with herself!” Weknow 
people who have been perfectly intolerable to all 
their friends as long as the sunshine of prosperity 


lasted, and who, suddenly compelled by unfore- 
seen reverses, to work for daily bread, because 
the happiest and most cheerful of beings! 

What a pity it is that Government does not 
compel people to occupy their time ! 

Girls, it is for you to take the matter into your 
own hands. Don’t be afraid of undertaking too 
much. If you succeed, great good is attained—if 
you fail, there is little harm done. Give your- 
self some clearly defined daily occupation. 
Without a purpose in life, you are among the 
miserable drones who drift aimlessly about, all 
unconscious of the daily beauty and subiimity of 
living. Do not neglect the little home duties 
that cluster around our existence. The noblest 
woman that ever achieved eminence would be only 
half a woman if she did not remember the tiny 
items of domestic life. Sweep and dust, sew and 
practice ; keep the home hearthstone bright with 

our constant care ; but do more than this—aim 

igher. There is nosurer recipe for keeping the 
eyes bright, the cheeks rosy, and the heart bright 
than constant occupation. We are outof patience 
when we hear seventeen or eighteen-year-old girls 
talk sentimentally about having “the blues.” 
What business have they with ‘‘the blues?” 
Why, it is bad enongh to hear rheumatic old 
maids and care-worn wives groaning about 
‘*blues,” but from lips when the roses are but 
just blossoming, it is too absurd! We should like 
to try a diet of brooms, algebra, and créquet on 
such a case as this! My dear, you haven’t got 
the blues—you are only troubled with a surplus 
of nothing to do! 

Remember, whenever you are tempted to let 
the opportunity of active exertion or useful en- 
deavor slip by, that your lives are only lent to 
you; remember that the time is coming when 
you must render up the solemn trust! Don't 
sit idly by the wayside until life’s sun declines, 
but find something to do, and do it with all your 
might! MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYs. 


— 
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WILLIE. 


BY oscaR M. MERRICK, 


Anoruenr child 

To Heaven gone, 

While meek and mild 

In Life’s faint dawn. 
Just born into this sinful world 
On Christmas—glorious, sacred day ; 
Its tender form in April hurled 
Into its home—down in the clay. 

That innocent soul, 

That sinless soul, 

That angel soul 

Then flies away. 


Yes, quick as thought 

It takes its flight, 

Where all is fraught 

With fadeless light. 
It came to visit us on earth, 
And passed through Life’s half-open door ; 
We kissed those cheeks that smiled with mirth, 
And fain would kiss them as before. 

Those rosy cheeks, 

Those dimpled cheeks, 

Those lovely cheeks 

We'll press no more. 


——_—» om + 


TEACHING BY LOVE. 


Mrs. L——’s school, in C——, was one of the 
pleasantest of the kind in all the land. A fine 
new building with handsome lawns and flower 
borders, kept by little hands, war the pride of a 
hundred children. The pupils we: ~ 1. «tly of an 
excellent class, intelligent and am. ~ns, just 
such human material asa true tea<..«r likes in 
her hand to mold into future good and beauty. 
Merely to give instruction in book ciowledge 
was not all of Mrs. L——’s aim; she loved to 
stimulate and lead those young hearts to what- 
ever is noble and lovely in character. She would 
often take advantage of some incident of the 
school-roora to talk pleasantly and familiarly 
with her pupils on points of kindness and cour- 
tesy and truthfulness. And she had the happy 
art of drawing ont the hearts of children—their 
little thoughts and loves and aspirations. 

She expected dutiful and honorable bebavior 
from all in her care, of course; her boys and 
girls would certainly be gentlemen and ladies; 
and so to a good extent they were proud and am- 
bitious to justify their teacher’s pleasant opinion. 

There was among the number a girl of foreign 
parentage, tall, awkward, and, as the well-dressed 
lassies thought, a very disagreeable person. 
There was nothing bad in Rachel, and Mrs. L—— 
was sorry to see that the other pupils shunned 
and often slighted her very rudely in their les- 
sons and games. Then a report was whispered 
about that she had an uncleanly and contagious 
disease, and no one was willing to share her desk 
or touch her hand in the calisthenic exercises. 
Poor Rachel felt this, and stood apart from her 
classmates as though she had no friend in the 
school. ? 

It was a fashion of those days for little girls to 
fasten their hair back with a spring bound with 
ribbons and ornamented with gay rosettes. This 
style was very popular in the school; every 
girl’s head was combed and trimmed according 
to the mode. All but Rachel's; and at last she 





came out with an attempt at ornament so un- 
skillfully made and so ungracefully worn as to be 
the theme of ridicule wherever she appeared. 

Mrs.. L—— felt a deep pity for the child, and 
more so as an associate teacher in whose care she 
was pkieced avoided her touch and sometimes 
joined in the laugh at her expense. 

One day Rachel came to school bright and 
early, looking as if she and a new comb were on 
special good terms, while her face was as happy 
as &@ young queen’s. 

“T declare !” said one girl, “if Rachel Burnett 
hasn’t got a new head-dress ; and its real pretty !” 

‘* Tt’s the prettiest one in all the school,” said 
another ; ‘I do wonder where she got it!” 

“T can guess,” said a third, “for I’ve seen Mrs. 
L—— wear the ribbons, and she always speaks 
so kind to Rachel.” 

“And I know,” said still another; “ Mrs. 
L—— boards at our house, and she sat up real 
late Saturday night to make it ; she said she liked 
Rachel, and she wanted to make her a pretty 
present.” 

“ Well, she’s real kind, any way,” broke in a 
friendly little miss ; ‘for I saw her put her arm 
round Rachel the other day, and take hold of her 
hand at exercises, and lead her about. I guess 
she don’t believe the stories.” 

‘“‘ Well, Miss E—— won’t touch her, and I shan’t 
till she does,’ said another speaker. 

“Taint afraid, for I guess Mrs. L-—— is as par- 
ticular as anybody—mother says she is—and she 
takes hold of her every day as much as any of 
us.” 


Whereupon the girls came to certain childish 
conclusions: “ Well, I don’t much believes ic ™ 
“Nor Ll” “ Nor I—and don’t'she look réai 1. ce 
to-day?” 

A few days after this talk something occurred 
among a large group of girls, and Mrs. L——- 


took occasion to speak of their slighted companion. | 


“T have a question to ask my young ladies; 
will they please be quiet?” 

Everbody hushed, and Mrs. L—— continued : 

“ Will you have the goodness to tell me what 
makes a real lady ?” 


The girls looked at each other a moment, and 


then several replied, “ It’s to be pretty and good.”’ 


“It’s to be very polite.” ‘And it’s to be kind, 
too.” “TI guess it’s somebody that ain’t naughty 
a bit.” “It is to be just like you,” whispered a 
voice behind the teacher’s chair. 

‘‘You are a dear little girl,”’ answered Mrs. 
L——, “ but I was not talking of myself. You 
have all given good answers, but we might add 
something more. It is to be noble and generous 
to everybody and everything that is not so fortu- 
nate as we. It is very nice and beautiful to be 
loving and polite to those we like ; but is a great 
deal nobler to be kind and generous to those who 
are not pretty and agreeable. Will you tell me 
now what makes any person of consequence in 
the world, or any pupil in the school-room ?” 

Again there were several replies: “To be 
good.” “To have a great deal of money and do 
a great deal of good with it.” “To know a great 
deal.” “To get good lessons and behave well,” 
etc. 


| 





“Very good answers all,” said Mrs. L——; 
“but there is a better. Any one, a great, wise, 
rich, or learned man, or a little child, is of conse- 
quence because God made him and gave him a soul 
that will live forever ; and Christ died for him, 
and loves him, and offers him heaven. It is very 
mean and wicked to despise any one whom God 
takes such care of, and especially if that one tries 
at all to be good. 

**I was very much grieved yesterday at hear- 
ing some of my dear pupils, whom I wish to call 
real ladies, speaking ill of a schoolmate because 
she is poor and her dress does not fit well; one 
of them said, ‘She is of no account.’ You all 
know who I mean. I have been grieved for her 
sake a great many times. Did any of you ever 
know of any bad behavior in Rachel Burnett? Is 
she immodest, or untruthful, or saucy, or disobe- 
dient? Does she fail in her lessons oftener than 
any of her class?” 

Nobody knew about any such thing. 

“Does anybody know any good thing about 
Rachel ?” 


A little girl spoke, “ She let me take her pen- 
cil one day, and I broke it, and she said it wasn’t 
any matter.” 

‘“‘She’s real good to the baby at home,” said 
another child, “and she helps her mother ever 
so much.” 

“T believe she minds her own business,” add- 
ed another ; “and she never gets mad when the 
girls langh at her; but she went home crying one 
night, and she didn’t come to school the next 
day.” 

A quick glance round the group caught two or 
three dainty misses blushing like guilty faces. 


“‘ Now you have told me something to respect 
her for,” said Mrs. L——, ‘‘some of the things 
that belong to a real lady. But I knowsomething 
more. Rachel Burnett walks from her home on 
the morntain two miles to school every day ; she 
comes because she is so anxious to learn, and she 
studies well and behaves much better than some 
who live in fine houses. She rises early to help 
her feeble mother in the morning, and goes right 
home after school to help her again at night. I 
never heard any bad thing of her. Now because 
God did not give her arich father, and a nice 
home, and the means to dress and look nicely as 
he has some of you, ought she to be neglected 
and grieved by her schoolmates ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

*“ Can.any one who would hurt the feelings of 
such a person be called alady? Wouldn’t it be 
noble, and generous, and like Christ to be very 
kind and let her play with you, and make her as 
happy as you can?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Tsn’t she, because God made her, and because 
she tries to make something of herself, of as much 
account as any of us?” 

“T suppose so.” “ Yes, ma’am.” ‘ But she 
looks so |” 

“A true lady,” answered Mrs. L——, “ will 
never, never let any one see that she observes 
anything unfortunate in her person or unpleasant 
in her dress ; she will try the more to make her 
happy and forget her misfortunes. Who of my 
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pupils wishes to be the true Jady and is willing 
to make herself one?” 

Every voice answered. 

“Then who will be so noble and so polite to 
Rachel Burnett that she will never be grieved 
again ?” 

The chorus of J’s was not as full as before, 
but a good many replied. 

After a little more pleasant talk the bell rung 
and the school exercises opened. Rachel came 
in justin time not to be late, all in a glow from 
her long breezy walk, and looked round in won- 
der at the cheerful “‘Good-morning !” that greet- 
ed her on every side. By-and-by somebody rais- 
ed a hand to speak, and the child came forward 
to the teacher’s desk. 

“T want to give Rachel my apple ; please Mrs. 
L—— ; may I?” 

Again a little hand was up, and a little girl with 
tears in her sweet eyes came and stood close to 
her teacher’s side. 

“‘Oh, Mrs. L——, please may I go and kiss 
Rachel ?—I want to.” 

“God bless you, dear, and her too,” answer- 
ed Mrs. L——. 

Kindness is catching ; when the hour of recess 
came, one and another and another made excuse 
to rpeak to the unfortunate girl, or to give her a 
trifle ; and kisses came from the younger children, 
until embarrassed by such unusual attention she 
slunk back to her seat blushing and silent. 

“I didn’t know as Rachel Burnett’s eyes could 
be so bright,” said a haughty miss as she went 
out of the house at night; “she looks almost 
pretty to-day.”” Mrs. L—— chanced to hear. 

“ Do you know, dear, there is nothing like love 
and kindness to make bright eyes and happy 
hearts! Let’s see now how we can make smiles 
and sunshine come to poor Rachel.” 

“ So we will,” said the girls; and Mrs. L—— 
kissed her pupils a good-night. 

The next day was dark with cloud and rain, 
but there was more heart sunshine in the school- 
room on that dreary winter day than there had 
ever been before. It was a long walk up aad 
down the mountain through the storm, but there 
was something so attractive in the school-house 
Rachel could not stay at home, and the girls as 
they went out at night wrapping their cloaks and 
furs about them thought it was the pleasantest 
thing in the world to see smiles and hear “‘ Thank 
you’s” in strange places. 

A generous example and a loving help to be 
good will often work wonders in little minds and 
hearts. EB LB 


Pe oo 


Tue Honolulu papers are discussiug the ques- 
tion whether the vernacular of the Sandwich 
Islands shall be discarded in the national schools 
for the English language. The official journal is 
out in favor of the pure English system. Should 
the project be carried out, as is probable, the 
Hawaiian language will become extinct within a 
generation or two. 


A tavy of a certain age says the reason an old 
maid is generally so devoted to her cat is that, 
not having a husband, she naturally takes to the 
next most treacherous animal. 





THE ABSENT. 





As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away; 


As fair and fragrant flow’rets fold 
Their dewy cups when day is o’er, 

So from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heavenly shore. 


But not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to glade and glen, 
And flow’rets ope, at day’s return, 

Do our beloved ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The breaking heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 


hE 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Every person of a sane mind desires to be 
happy. But, alas! how few, comparatively, 
ever learn the secret of being truly and constantly 
happy! I have thought much and read much 
upon this every-day subject. I have endeavored 
to look into my own heart and to scan my past 
life closely to see if I could not arrive at the real 
solution of the problem. The more I see and 
understand of human nature, the plainer become 
my convictions that selfshness lies at the very 
foundation of all or nearly all of our unhappi- 
ness. 

My business for many years being that of a 
teacher of public schools, gave me great advant- 
ages for studying the spirit and practice of life in 
many households. Almost invariably I discov- 
ered this hydra-headed monster Sélfishness to be 
** the skeleton in every woman's, nay, and man’s 
closet,’’ too! If I found one family in the dis- 
trict where love and tender regard were manifested 
by the husband toward his toiling, faithful wife, 
O what an oasis in the desert of life it seemed to 
my poor hungering spirit! Isawso much cold 
calculating as to the how to get rich, regardless 
of the health or happiness of the inmates of 
every household, so little thought bestowed upon 
the cultivation of the higher and nobler faculties 
of the soul, or to the developing of the intellec- 
tual powers which so elevate and ennoble our 
race, that my heart was often filled with sorrow 
and grief. 

Is not this really the sin of us all as a people — 
this eternal grasping after the ‘‘ almighty dollar,’’ 
without regard to the little home comforts 
which are really and truly all there is of happi- 
ness ! ° 

O how much a kind word, spoken with feeling 
and affection, to a child, or a wife whose life 
year after year is circumscribed by the four walls 
of a kitchen, would do toward lifting the cloud 
from the spirit and sending rays of sunshine into 
the very soul! But, no—these little acts and 
highly prized tokens are kept for the outside 
world, which cares little and thinks less of the 
bestower, while the poor wife, like a beast of 
burden, plods on, uncheered by aught save her 
own approving conscience and the hope of a 
brighter life in the spirits’ home above. 

H. J. 6. 


| but a handful of it! 








A DEAD MAN. 


Tuers is his body—(if you can put a dead man 
in the possessive case ; but we can understand the 
case as well without “‘ killing’’ ourselves over the 
grammar. Shakspeare makes the climax of wit 
reach to the clown’s rebuff of Hamlet: ‘One 
that was a woman, sir, but, rest her soul, she’s 
dead’ )—I say again, there is his body. How blank ! 
and I quote further: ‘‘to this complexion we 
must all come.”’ 

If one thing is more interesting than another, 
that is adying man ; and the other thing is aman 
dead. Wecan thoughtfully excuse the enthusi- 
astic French savan who took notes of his own 
dying condition; and Ais last words were: ‘It 
grows more interesting!'’ His disquisition, thus 
queerly perorated, was to be bound in his own 
skin! Such is death—to a Frenchman doctor! 

But, great God! toa believer, what the scene 
when life departs! What is Life? You well say, 
it is the action of sublimity ; it is ineffably grand 
—but there! Surely, it was a light—a magnifi- 
cent light—avery sun! But it suddenly went out— 

“TI know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can that light relume.” 

This man, we may say, but a few days ago was 
active, wise, and powerful ; now he is nothing. 
He had mighty memoranda of bills payable and 
receivable, of bonds and stocks; now he has 
nothing. From up in wieldy millions down to 
utter zerro—oh! And how very short his life! yet 
how much longer than that of most people! why, 
where is he whom we knew yesterday? Alas, we 
shall never know him again—put into the earth, 
becomes part of it. Thus myriads disappear. 
Mighty emperors and country cousms. The sun 
went down, and then athwart the horizon flitted 
a fire-fly. We say, of course, the living bury the 
dead ; but, then, is it not rather the dying that do 
it? Oreven analogous to the Scripture saying 
—‘‘Let the dead bury their dead.’’ This is a 
grave subject, as we are all subjects of the grave— 
so itiscommon. And we might as well let the 
Hamletian clown “sing at grave-digging,’’ as he 
bangs the skulls of noted men. We will call his 
spade ‘‘a spade’’— worth more than all the 
skulls. 

A dead man is a useless lump. Here we must 
ask, ‘“ what is he?’’ not what he did. Napoleon 
after the last gasp on a desert spot in mid-ocean ; 
not when first emperor of the Eastern Continent. 

“Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
Oh that the earth which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel a winter's flaw!” 

‘*Oh !’’ remonstrates Shakspeare ; so we all— 
dhd we also owe this ‘‘ debt of nature.” Such a 
debt as to start a bank—of dirt—only think. 
‘« Imperial Cesar’ to-day ; nobody to-morrow ; 
once to rule the whole earth, and then to become 
Ah, has the majestic soul 
expired with the frail body thus suddenly? 
Nobody can réally believe that. ‘‘ Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the sprrit 
SHALL return unto God who gave it.’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
said unto them, I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.’ ‘‘He that believeth in 
me shall never die.”’ 
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Religious Department. 


“ The man is thought  knave or feol, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
Por him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

Ang malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name, 

Bat truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 








SELF-ESTEEM—A DISCOURSE. 


BY REV. H. W. BEECHER, 





“For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is ye | you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but to think soberly, ac- 
cording as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.’’—Rom. xii. 3. 


Ovr manhood lies in our moral sentiments. If 
we wish to take a measure of ourselves, we must 
measure there. A man can be said to have found 
himself only when he has come into a knowledge 
of those faculties and powers by which he sym- 
pathizes with God, and stands invisibly connect- 
ed with Him as the eternal Father. A man is in 
duty bound to estimate his own character ; to ex- 
amine the condition of his heart and of his life. 
But as a general thing men think a great deal 
more highly of themselves, and a great deal more 
often of themselves, than they ought to think, and 
so fall into those errors of self-exaltation and 
pride which are so reprehensible. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-ESTEEM. 

The fault of self-consciousness springs from the 
sentiment of self-esteem. This is a blind impulse 
or feeling which inspires an element indispensa- 
ble to a full and noble character. But whether 
it shall strengthen or weaken the character de- 
pends upon the direetion and the education given 
it by the understanding or the intellect with which 
it works. When a man measures himself by the 
standard of his fellow-men, by the requisitions of 
human law, by the average attainments in learn- 
ing or skill or manhood of his fellow-men, and 
thinks himself to be good, better, or best, in com- 
parison with these, the very standard itself inevi- 
tably leads him to mistakes, and to moral deteri- 
oration, as a result of so doing. 

But if the standard be an ideal and divine ele- 
ment, then, instead of leading to conceit, self 
teem will make men humble. For where one h 
an intense sense Of the ego, of the J, if he is so 
enlightened by the Spirit of God that he has be- 
fore him the divine conception of manhood, then 
by as much as he has a strong yearning for it, by 
so much he is made to feel how far below it he 
falls. 

The popular phrase, “ Thinking too much of 


one’s self,” has a double meaning. It may mean | 


thinking extravagantly or inordinately of one’s 
self; or it may mean thinking too often and too 
much of one’s self. This latter tendency develops 
itself in general self-conscic itiveness 
to self. This may arise from the love of appro- 
bation. A yearning for the favor of men toward 








us may be so strong that every human being that 
we meet shall throw back upon us some thought 
of how we ourselves stand with them. Every 
man, under such circumstances, brings to ussome 
thought about ourselves. 

Or, it may be a supersensitiveness to our rights 
and duties that shall cause one to fix thought 
chiefly on himself. There are persons that are 
never out of their own sight; and although it 
may be their moral feelings that minister the 
thought of themselves to themselves, nevertheless 
it is self that is the theme of thought. A gener- 
ous and true man lets himself go away out of his 
own sight, as wise parents let their children go 
away out of their sight, and let them do as they 
will. 

A true man, I take it, lives the greater number 
of hours with scarcely a thought that he does 
live. Everybody comes home to himself occa- 
sionally ; but a man that is a man may be in life 
exerting great power, studying, laboring, think- 
ing for others, working for causes outside of him- 
self, and for hours, and days, may scarcely think 
of himself egotistically. He may be thirsty, or 
hungry, or warm, or cold, and he may think of it ; 
but the thought, “‘ Here am I; here is my under- 
standing; this is my genius; such is my power 
or influence,” never enters his mind from morn- 
ing till night. And if a man is busy as he ought 
to be, if he is using himself rightly, pouring out 
his life as a power on some path of usefulness, 
what occasion has he to go back and think about 
himself? 

But many persons do not permit this outgoing. 
They seem to think that it is a part of their duty 
of watchfulness and carefulness to keep them- 
selves so near that they never are out of the reach 
of religious self-consciousness. 

Now, it is as possible to be religiously egotisti- 
cal as it is to be egotistical in a secular sense ; 
and there are thousands that are so. 


DANGER OF THINKING TOO MUCH OF SELF. 

All this may be amiably done. It may be by 
comparison with others to our own disadvantage. 
It may be done regretfully, or it may be done 
complacently. But whatever may be the inflec- 
tion, it is self-consciousness. 

This tendency is increased, secondly, in persons 
liable to excessive selfness, by the practice of 
religious self-examination. I distinguish between 
selfness and selfishness. A man is selfish when 
he consults his own welfare or pleasure at the ex- 
pense or disregard of others. But when a man 
does not sacrifice anybody else’s rights or advan- 
tages, and merely occupies himself much with his 
own self, he is given to selfness. 

Now, self-examination tends to this. Not, how- 
ever, of necessity. The duty is an important one ; 
but to be beneficial it must be an examination of 
general results, rather than of casual and detail- 
ed processes. The habit of perpetual self-inspec- 
tion leads, generally, to great confusion and per- 
plexity, because itis unnatural. The mind was not 
made to be watched while it is working. It would 
be a great deal safer to take your watch out, and 
open it, and carry it open through Broadway, ob- 
serving its act of keeping time, instead of looking 
on the dial to see what time it has kept, than it is 





to keep the mind open; and watch the springs of 
thought, and the motives of life, on the supposi- 
tion that you can get a clearer insight in that way 
than in any other. For the mind acts as roots do 
in the dark. If you insist upon bringing them on 
top of the ground, they die. If you would have 
them thrive you must let them lie underground, 
and judge of the plant by its fruit. 

Self-examination is right ; but that self-exami- 
tion which consists in watching the processes of 
life is false ih philosophy and mischievous in re- 
sult. There are few that have the ability to em- 
ploy the power of introversion judiciously. Many 
stop the process which they attempt to look in 
upon. Instances of this occur among young 
Christians who are just beginning a divine life. 
Their minds rise toward God in an eestacy of 
gladness, and instantly they check the feeling, and 
say, ‘‘ May not that be a temptation? Ought I 
not to examine it?’ dnd they look in to see what 
that swell of soul is made of, and whether it is 
right in beginning and direction. 

And what do they do? When fceling is exhal- 
ed, and you attempt to inspect it, you change it 
into a thought. The feeling stops, and instead of 
having an emotion you have nothing but an idea. 
The emotive process ends in order that an intellec- 
tual process may take its place. Men spoil feel- 
ing by analyzing what they feel. Love, tremu- 
lous and initial, needs to be nourished, and not 
watched ; and when you take to analyze it, the 
play of itis stopped. And thousands and thou- 
sands of instances occur in every Christian com- 
munity, where the germs of Christian life are 
mischievously meddled with in this way, moral 
processes being changed, by a false examination, 
into dry and profitless, if not positively injurious, 
intellectual ones. 

Where there is a strong religious feeling, you 
not unfrequently hear ministers (and when taken 
with a large construction it is right) intensify re- 
ligious life, and represent men as astand-point of 
observation to the heavens, the earth, God, angels, 
and all holy beings. Where this is insisted upon 
a great deal, men come to feel that they are of 
great importance, since they are the objects of so 
much attention. It tends to foster this religious 
self-consciousness, and to render it morbid. 


EGOTISM OF SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


Nay, men fall into religious self-consciousness 
just as much, or, if not just as much, just as really, 
in many cases, through the process of self-con- 
demnation. They are always vile sinners. They 
always have rags for their righteousness. They 
always seem to themselves to be worms of the 
dust, though they get their heads pretty high for 
worms! Their talking against themselves is only 
another way of talking about themselves. It is 
all the better fer that, because it covers up the 
real feeling that impels them. If a man says, “I 
am making attainments in piety,” people say, 
“ Perhaps not: a man that is making attainments 
in piety does not boast.” But if he says, « Oh, 
my graces are so few ; I have so little with which 
T can console myself ; I am such a sinner before 
God,” they think he is very humble. He may be, 
or he may not be. Far be it from me to hold up 
to ridicule a genuine experience of this kind, 
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which every man ought to have. It is not unfre- 
quent that as a man’s soul stands before him mea- 
sured by the perfect righteousness of Christ, and 
by the holiness of God’s law, he feels, “ I abhor 
myself in dust and ashes ;” but under such cir- 
cumstances a man generally puts his hand on his 
mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and does not 
say very much about it. 


SELF-PITY. 


There are others who fall into the habit of self- 
consciousness through the door of self-pity. For 
as there are some that blame themselves, so there 
are others that pity themselves. Pity is a very 
good thing indeed, but it is a thing for exporta- 
tion rather than for domestic use. And the habit 
of pitying one’s self is a most demoralizing habit 
to fall into. Itis bad for a child to pity himself. 
One of the first things taught to a child by over- 
indulgent parents is to pity himself. Is a child’s 
finger hurt? The child runs around for pity, and 
the servant, the nurse, ma, pa, and everybody in 
the house, must pity the child. Now, a, child is 
susceptible of being made a man much before we 
think. If a child is hurt, sufficient attention 
should be paid to it, to relieve it, and to meet the 
first outburst of alarm with tenderness ; but the 
second step is to teach the child that it is manly 
to scorn pain, and to lift one’s self above it. 
Where children are taught to feel that they are 
objects for commiseration, they grow up pitying 
themselves because they were born homely ; be- 
cause they were born with a mean stature ; be- 
cause they were born of parents that had no ad- 
vantages in life, and that gave them none; be- 
cause they were born poor; er because they never 
earned riches, as the case may be. 

Now, you perceive, not only that this is effemi- 
nate, unmanly, and unchristian, but that in a 
minor way it is a f.. m of self-consciousness—the 
poising of one’s self above that central object, 
self, sel/, SELF. 

One of the great evils which spring from this 
constant thinking of one’s self is that it leads to 
a type of character most unlovely. It is not pos- 
sible to feed a man with the food that makes men, 
who is much revolving about himself. There is 
very little in a man’s nature that he should want 
to be very familiar with. The mind was made to 
act with a glorious unconsciousness. It was made 
to exert its intellectual forces, and moral powers, 
and sympathies, and affections, upon others. Our 
treasure house, for the ‘most part, is outside of 
us. If the proper study of man is man, it is other 
men. If the glorious revelations of God come 
through the sentient living organization, it is the 
sentient living organization of our fellows. And 
while a man is perpetually moving around the 
circuit, and hovering over the pit of his own little 
existence, it is impossible that he should be a 
noble and manly character. 

It reverses the direction of healthy growth. It 
turns the mind inward. It leads to introversion. 
And this almost always produces morbidness. 

But the injurious effect of this habit of self-con- 
sciousness is not confined te the persons them- 
selves who indulge ia it. It presents piety in a 
forbidding aspect. A true Christian is the most 
noble and iovely object in the world. An uncon- 








scious Christian man is the most glorious object 
of beauty, and moral beauty, that the world af- 
fords. ; 

A Christian man, full of Christian thoughts and 
purposes and activities, is the most sublime ob- 
ject of manly excellence with which we meet here 
below. I aver that every process and every ten- 
dency of a true Christian is toward the noble, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; and that the expres- 
sion, “ The beauty of holiness,’ has great sig- 
nificance. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS INBORN. 

What a man has given to him at birth, his orig- 
inal gift, stands first ; and some men are inordi- 
nately self-conscious by nature. Where this is 
the case, the error too often consists in the cruci- 
fixion of the feeling, rather than in the proper em- 
ployment of it. Paul had enormous self-esteem 
by nature. How it towered up! But when he 
consecrated it to Christ, and used it on the side 
of the highest manhood, how noble and heroic it 
became ! 

One’s position as a real center of influence is 
almost invariably accompanied with this tempta- 
tion and danger. If many men are obliged to 
take their thoughts from him ; if men are perpet- 
ually coming to him for advice, the tendency is 
make him think of himself more highly than he 
ought to. 

Now, where self-esteem, or self-conceit, is only 
a tendency that needs development and educa- 
tion, even the standing central in the household 
makes a man opinionated ; makes him think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think. 

That which is true in the family is also true in 
the firm ; in the neighborhood ; in circles of all 
kinds where people are brought together in mess- 
es ; and men that are so placed as to become cen- 
ters of influence, should take heed lest they in- 
dulge in an overweening self-consciousness, as 
they are tempted to do. 


INFLUENCES OF PRAISE. 


Praise is normal food for the mind; but it 
should always be true, just, and in due propor- 
tion. There are some persons who never praise 
because they have a vague feeling that praise is 
dangerous. Praise is dangerous. So is blame. 
On the one hand, praise has so many offices of use 
that a person may be greatly benefited by it. On 
the other hand, it has so many dangers that per- 
sons who happen to be constituted so that they are 
praised a great deal, are liable to be much injur- 
ed. And when persons have fed for a few years 
on praise, what effect has it? You can see it, you 
can feel it ; but the persons themselves are uncon- 
scious of it. They are warped and injured by an 
exacting self-consciousness. 


BLAMING CHILDREN REPREHENSIBLE. 


In the domestic circle we call that blaming 
which in public life we call persecution. Some 
ople seem to think that the way to keep a child 
umble is to snub him. The bound boy, the ap- 
prentice boy, the last-come boy, the boy of all- 
work, the child of the second set, or of the first 
set, as the case may be, is to be kept down; and 
we get into the habit of giving a word here, and 
a blow there, or, to use a very expressive term, 
of snubbing. It is supposed that it is for the 
child’s good. But, I tell you, there is nothing that 
raises so many devils so quick, and keeps them 
up so long, in a child, as snubbing. You may 
take a child that is kind and good, and snap him 
on the head, and you will evoke from him mani- 
festations of a disposition such as you would 
think he could not be capable of. If there is any- 








thing that should make a schoolmaster ora parent 
liable to the penalties of the law, it is striking a 
child on the head. It is a sin before God and an 
abomination before men to strike a child on the 
head. Nature did not leave us without prepared 
methods of discipline which might give pain with- 
out touching the temper; and to retreat to the 
opposite, and strike where all the nerves center, 
where all the sensibilities are located, is not to do 
good, but to be sure of doing harm—and the 
worst kind of harm. And yet there are a great 
many persons who, for the sake of keeping their 
children down, abuse them, cut them short, push 
back their little aspirations, and blame them con- 
tinually, but strike them and snub them. It is 
supposed that this will make them humble, and 
keep them in their place. No; it will stir up de- 
pravity to the bottom. Kindness, kindness, ktxp- 
Ness! There is no authority like that which is 
founded in kindness and in justice. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS, 


That man will be happy, and healthy, and 
strong, who takes the gifts of God and uses them 
with a centrifugal power. Ile that pours away 
from himself the most things will be the health- 
iest and strongest and happiest. On the other 
hand, he that makes bis mind work so that it turns 
in upon himself, will be the least happy and ben- 
eficial to his fellow-men. This is the law in re- 
spect to mind-power. In the main, since there 
has been a record of the human family, the world 
has been trying to be happy. The whole history 
of the world is a history of the attempts of men 
to make themselves happy by bringing iv. The 
heart has been the great vortex, and the great 
world has swung uround, and all the treasures of 
sea and land have been swept into this vortex, 
and men have been trying to be happy by bring- 
ing themselves to themselves ; and yet the world 
has groaned and travailed in pain until now. 

But here is a man whose foundations have been 
overthrown, and who says, “I have nothing in 
this world to live for ; it is of uo use for me to 
try to be happy ; so I will consecrate myself to 
other people ;” and he thinks of others, and labors 
for others ; and it is not long before joy fills his 
house, and festoons and chaplets of joy cover his 
head. 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 


Why, a man that measures himself among men, 
and thinks how strong he is, how learned he is, 
how eloquent he is, and whether he shall compare 
favorably with this or that eminent scholar, or 
mathematician, or hero—such a man inevitably 
grows self-conscious. But let a man bring before 
his mind the clear and beauteous image of Christ 
Jesus, who, though rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be rich, 
and let him behold the transcendent image of Di- 
vinity, and he wili feel that he is nothing. Gaug- 
ing his thoughts from that divine center, and 
kindling his mind and forming his ideal of man- 
hood from that which is so transcendently higher 
than anything there is about him, and so far above 
anything that he has in himself, he never can 

me up to his highest conception. He will find 
Ri: in this way of measuring himself there is not 
one moment of complacency. ‘There will be sat- 
isfaction and happiness, but not because he thinks 
himself so much, or so wise, or so perfect. There 
will every day be a consciousness of imperfection, 
and of being stained with sin; but there will be 
aspiration, emulation. boly ardor, and, above all, 
a faith that shall lead him right up before God. 

Let me close with repeating the words which 
the prophet uttered thousands of years ago, and 
which I think might be written over every man’s 
study, and over every man’s business place: 

“Thus saith the Lord: Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom ; neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might ; let not the rich man glory in 
his riches ; but let him that glorieth glory in this: 


._ that he understandeth And knoweth me, that Iam 


the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth; for in these 


things I delight, saith the Lord.” 
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DEDICATION. 


“ The children of Israel dedicated the house to the Lord.” 
Fartuer ofall, to Thee we raise 
The humble tribute of our praise— 
“Oh! how excellent are thy ways!” 
We thank Thee for our country’s good, 
That after its deluge of blood 
Upon our Horeb Thou hast stood ! 


“Ye shall have never slave again.” 

Mightier than the sword or pen, 

Comes up the Prorie’s voice: Amen! 
We thank Thee that their will is free,— 
From Northern mount to Southern sea,— 
To do man’s duty, worship Thee— 


For kindly watchings o’er the land, 

To give the needy helping hand, 

And make onr faith in works as grand— 
For wills to watch and hearts to pray, 
To more exalt Thy holy sway, 
Through churches such as ours to-day. 


We are to plant the holy seed ; 

Thon givest increase as the need: 

We seek thy patience with our speed. 
We hold the trust that all is well. 
And may this motive us impel 
To love Heaven more than fear Hell.” 


Loving Thy well-beloved Son, 

May all our wills with Thine be one— 

Oh, our Father! Thy will be done! 
Our church is but the widow’s mite; 
Yet may it meet Thy gracious sight, 
To all reflecting “‘ the true light.” 


In words a prophet-poet told, 

After Thy time has amply rolled, 

With “one Shepherd shall be one fold.” 
“Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee— 
Thy church, one wide humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chimes, 
Its days shall be all holy time. 


A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word. 
That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One hope, one faith, one love restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. 
THEOLOGICAL ScHooL, Canton, N. Y. 


W. H. G. 


———» <P oe 

PHRENOLOGY BEFORE GALL.—Jeremy Taylor, in 
his sermon at the funeral of the Countess of Car- 
bery, says : ‘‘ Certain it is that the body does hin- 
der many actions of the soul ; it is an imperfect 
body and a diseased brain, or a violent passion, 
that makes fools ; no man hath a foolish soul ; and 
the reasonings of men have infinite difference and 
degrees by reason of the body's constitution.”’ 

This is precisely the doctrine of the phrenolo- 
gists, if we understand it. The coincidence is at 
least an interesting one. 

Mr. Epitor: I cut the above from the Christian 
Ambassador. If the sermon from which it is taken 
has more ideas of the same sort, would it not pay 
to hunt it up? R. 

[Will the Ambassador kindly state where we 
may find the sermon referred to? We think it 
must be worth republication. 

Of course Phrenology was before Dr. Gall, as 
the circulation of the blood was before Harvey, 
and clectricity before Franklin. But Dr. Gall 
simply discovered the location and function of 
certain organs. He created nothing, changed 
nothing, destroyed nothing. He was simply a 
discoverer, and as such his name will be immor- 
talized with those of other discoverers. ] 








srerree. 


- Phosiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
llfe.—Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea iv. 6. 








DRUNEENNESS. 


“Tt sears all the finer susceptibilities of the soul, dries 
up the currents of sympathy and affection, and makes 
the heart a sterile waste, susceptible oyly of those base 
and abject emanations that necessarily spring from de- 
praved and corrupted passions.” —PARKER. 

Tue above should be enough to alarm any man 
who perceives the dreadful influence gaining 
ground upon him. It whispers and warns a man 
as he progresses in the habit ; he fears the conse- 
quence, and knows tke controlling power of the 
fatal draught ; yet, with all this, he goes on and 
on, impelled by some irresistible fatality, until 
the action of the heart becomes abnormal—until 
the brain becomes destroyed in its functions— 
until the nervous system is wrecked and wretch- 
ed—until reason is dethroned, and the poor wreck 
of what was once a man sinks into the most 
utter helplessness and disgrace. Is it nothing? 
what ?—to destroy a splendid constitution for 
ever—to quench everything lustrous within —to 
blur or extinguish the beauty of the unfolding 
spirit—to be pointed at as a sign—to be hissed at 
by the young—to be pitied by the good with a 
heavy sigh—and to be shunned by society as a 
danger and a nuisance ? 

To have no eye for scenery—no ear for music 
—no heart for love—no sentiment for honor—no 
joy for virtue, and, alas! no hope—is it nothing ? 
When refinement is progressing — when science 
and art are marching on in the golden light of 
civilization—when young men are growing up 
into patriots, orators, and authors—when the 
country beckons her sons to be ‘‘ omnipotent to 
save’’ her in the midst of disasters and calamities 
—when the roll of fame is spread out before us 
inviting us to a place in its illuminated scroll— 
when the old and tried of office are leaving their 
solemn charge to their young successors—when 
the hum of industry and enterprise is heard 
around us, is it nothing to be a drunkard ?—in- 
capable to fill a mission of usefulness to man- 
kind? 

Is it nothing to be loved with a pure and rea- 
sonable love—is it nothing to see one’s chil- 
dren hungry and in rags—to see one’s home des- 
olate—to see nature through a fog of filth, is it 
nothing? Is it nothing to teach the young—to 
lose the friends—the early and best friends of our 
younger years, by our folly—fair companion- 
ships—fond communings? Is it nothing to war 
against nature—to help the helpless—to plant a 
smile on the face of grief—to chase the tear from 
sorrow—to encourage those that aspire—to have 
a voice in the councils of municipalities or states 
or nations? Whatever of the above are useful, 
the drunkard is not fit to practice; whatever 
there can be lost, he loses. The man or youth 
on the brim of drunken life is good for nothing, 
except as a horrible example. He is on a fatal 
whirlpool - the outer ring of the vortex—and 
without a strong bound, 

** Like some strong swimmer in his agony,” 
he is forever numbered with the lost ! 
THOS. FENTON. 





A SENSIBLE SCOLD. 


Amone all the critics in whom scolding is a 
chronic ailment, and in whose very nature there 
is more vinegar than treacle, none are more con- 
spicuous or widely known than Thomas Carlyle, 
the Scot. He has written much, and written 
well. He has spoken often, and quite to the 
point ; and again, as wildly as any other eccentric 
genius, one of whom he certainly is. Among the 
most sensible remarks atiributed to him are the 
following : 

When the cholera was raging at Dumfries, 
Scotland, a little over thirty years ago, to such 
an extent that every third person was seized, Mr. 
Carlyle called his domestics together and ad- 
dressed them as follows: “It is indisputable 
that the cholera is raging near us. It turns 
people blue and kills them It may killus. It 
is a comfort to know that all it can do with us is 
to killus. All we have to do is to go on, each of 
us, doing his or her proper work, and avoiding 
those things which are conducive to cholera, chief 
of which is the fear of it. Therefore, if my 
authority passes for anything, the word cholera 
will not be again mentioned in this household.” 
All were made stronger by these words, and the 
cholera passed by them 

We deem it a downright wickedness, in the 
multitude of quacks who infest every community, 
to emblazon on the walls of houses, on the fences, 
and in the windows, their flaming showbills, in 
great red and black letters, the words Cholera! 
CHotera!! CHOLERA!!! Only. dollara bottle, 
or twenty-five cents a box, etc. There is no law 
to prevent them, and they will, for the love of 
lucre, keep up the cry, till hundreds and thou- 
sands are frightened into their traps, out of their 
money, and into their craves. When will people 
cast off silly fear and learn to trust in God? 
When an epidemic is among us, or is threatened, 
it is the duty of all good citizens to fortify them- 
selves and others by removing every cause of dis- 
ease, cleaning out pest places, enforcing temper- 
ate habits, and cultivating trust in the goodness of 
God. The faithless, hopeless, and desponding are 
in danger—so are the dissipated. Is your blood 
foul with filthy liquors and tobacco? Look ont! 
Are you “ used up” by over-work, close confine- 
ment,and bad air? Look out! Are you, young 
man, violating the laws of your being? Look 
out! And you, young woman, how are you liv- 
ing? Are you lacing tight? Are you wearing 
thin-soled shoes, low-necked dresses, and keep- 
ing late hours? Do you suffer from cold hands, 
cold feet, a hot head, indigestion, constipation, 
and so forth? Have you vitality enough to stand 
the shock of an attack? Suppose you drop your 
foolish health-consuming fashions for a season, 
and give attention to acquiring health? Sup- 
pose you cultivate devotion instead of ball- 
room etiquette? Would not this be aswell? We 
only suggest these things by way of protecting 
the weak, strengthening the strong, and giving a 
word of warning in season. 


—— = oe 


On Fixvine Favtr.—Find fault, when you 
must find fault, in private, if possible, and some 
time after the offense rather than at the time 
The blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses. Both parties are 
calmer ; and the accused party is struck with the 
forbearance of the accuser who has seen the fault, 
and watched for a private and proper time for 


mentioning it. 
. 
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WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 

Tuas portrait represents a musical organization 
and an emotional and feelingful temperament. 
See how broad the head is through the temples! 
Indeed, the brain as a whole is large, and it is 
high and long as well as broad 

Then the perceptive faculties are large. Form, 
Size, Order, Calculation, Language, Individual- 
ity, Eventuality, Time, Tune, Causality, Compar- 
ison, Imitation. Constructiveness, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are all decidedly large. But it does 
not mecessarily follow that such an organization 
He might have become 
equally distinguished in any other calling. But 
we do claim in this case that the brain and mind 
were all in perfect accordance with his real char- 
acter, and that he inherited in a large degree the 
tendencies of mind which he afterward so highly 
cultivated and developed, as will appear in the 
annexed biography. 

Our subject was not a simple imitator, practi- 
cing the music of other composers, though this he 
could readily do ; but he originated, composed, 
and created it. There is a marked differenee be- 
tween an inventor and a mechanic, a composer 
and a performer, as a little reflection will show. 

It may be said that all this is no evidence of 
the truth of Phrenology, since we describe the 
person whom we so well know, and whose char- 
acter has been so apparent to the world. This 


would become musical. 





| we are willing to grant. We simply put his or- 


ganization and character together before the 
reader, and leave it for him to draw his own in- 
ferences, and accept or reject our statements as 


| he pleases. 


It is an interesting fact, that there is not only 
no contradiction to the claims made by Phrenol- 
ogy, and the real, well-known character of the 
subject, but a beautiful harmony from beginning 
to end, and it justifies us in the assertion, that 
mind precedes and gives shape and form to the 
features, to the brain, and to the body. As is 
the mind, so the body and brain become. 

Studying and practicing music develops facul- 
ties allotted to these functions. Studying and 
practicing law, medicine, or surgery would de- 
velop quite another set of faculties, and give 
quite a different expression to the countenance. 
A boxer is different from a benefactor ; a butcher 
is not like a sculptor. 

In the face before us may be seen kindliness, 
cheerfulness, playfulness, hopefulness, and joy- 
ousness, and it speaks both intelligence and ge- 
nius. He had the common frailties of other men, 
but was in most respects a self-regulating, circum- 
spect, and well-disposed gentleman. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

William Vincent Wallace was born at Water- 
ford, in Ireland, June 1, 1814. His father was 
band-master of the 29th Regiment of the Line— 
an excellent performer on several instruments— 
by whose instructions the youth profited so well, 











that he became proficient in music before he was 
fifteen years of age. While a boy, he was pos- 
sessed of an extravagant fondness for traveling, 
and at the early age of eighteen he began a se- 
ries of wanderings which were continued until 
he had visited nearly every portion of the globe. 
He resided some time in New York, gaining much 
celebrity there, as he did everywhere else, by 
brilliant musical performances. He has compo- 
sed several operas of superior excellence, among 
which “ Maritana,” “ Lurline,” and “ Love’s Tri- 
umph” are probably the most popular. His nu- 
merous ballads and minor instrumental pieces 
are much appreciated wherever music is highly 
cultivated as an art. 

From 1845 to within a year from his death he 
resided principally in London. Having sought 
relief from a lingering disease in the mild climate 
of southern France, he died at the Chateau de 
Bagin, in the Pyrenees, October 12, 1865. He 
was deservedly classed among the first of English 
musicians. 

a ee 


JEREMIAH CARHART. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus is a remarkable organization in some re- 
spects; he should be known for his great tenacity 
of purpose, for the warmth and ardor of his 
affections, and for his quickness of perception and 
intuition. He probably combines something of 
the qualities of both his parents, the mother’s 
spirit with the father’s frame-work, love of liberty, 
and sense of independence. He should also be 
known for his powers of observation and desire 
for knowledge. He has a remarkable memory of 
objects, of what be sees distinctly—faces, places, 
experiences, and the like, though he may forget 
names, dates, and passing events. Heshould also 
be known for his method and clearness of ar- 
rangement where plans are concerned. 

He has a practical and analytical mind, excel- 
lent descriptive talent, can draw nice distinctions, 
and judge correctly of character. 

In temper he is more quick than lasting, more 
resolute to defend than aggressive; he takes no 
pleasure in punishing, and does not hold hatred 
or malice. 

When younger, he probably suffered consider- 
ably from the feeling of sensitiveness and diffi- 
dence ; experience, however, has taught him that 
the opinions of men are fluctuating, and that he 
need not stop to consider what others may say or 
think, but rely on his own knowledge and judg- 
ment. 

He is naturally somewhat wanting in Hopeful- 
ness, and at times feels quite uncertain about 
future successes, hence would exert himself to the 
utmost, and leave no stone unturned to insure 
success in anything of the result of which he felt 
doubtful. He promises nothing without qualifi- 
cation, but usually succeeds better than he bad 
hoped, better than he had promised. He is slow 
to believ.e—almost a “ doubting Thomas ;” will ad- 
mit nothing without conclusive evidence. His 
religion is more a matter of justice than of devo- 
tion; to do right and to do good would be his 
cardinal principles, while humility, faith, and de- 
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yotion would be less exercised. He would make 
nobody else responsible for himself on religious 
subjects, and pin his faith to no man’s sleeve. 
Indeed, more faith, more hope, and more devo- 
tion would be advantageous, and should be cul- 
tivated. 

There is nothing wanting in the affections to 
enable him to enjoy married life in a high degree, 
provided he is suitably mated and pleasantly 
situated. He is naturally gallant and fond of the 
ladies. He would also be friendly and fond of 
the young, of children, especially if his own, and 
pets of some kind. He is frank, candid, open, 
and free, without much concealment or cunning. 
He will make money easier than he wiil be likely 
to keep it. More economy would be better for 
his pocket. He has probably already made a 
fortune or two, and through liberality dispensed 
the greater part of his gains without adequate re- 
turns. He simply wants money for its uses, not 
for itself. 

The appetite is well marked. He enjoys good 
living, but is not an epicure. He is liable to be- 
come absorbed in whatever interests him, and 
may sometimes forget that he has an appetite or 
other physical wants, and thus injure his health. 
He has fair imitation, but is more likely to orig- 
inate and block out a course for himself, than to 
follow in any beaten path. He would pursue the 
course which commended itself to his judg- 
ment. 

He likes to make experiments for himself, and 
adopts that which seems best, without regard to 
precedent or other circumstances. He is thor- 
oughly independent— cares little for words of cen- 
sure or criticism ; if blamed, he can endure it; if 
praised, he does not change his course. He could 
not play the sycophant to king or emperor for the 
sake of courting favor. He is williag to stand on 
his own merits. Had he not been cultured and 
possessed a fairly trained intellect, he would have 
been set in his own way, and quite stubborn ; as 
it is, he may be expected to yield to reason. 

He needs for his better bodily condition vigor- 
ous muscular exercise in the open air. Close 
eonfinement within doors, hard work, or steady 
application to some absorbing pursuit are wear- 
ing upon him. He should aim to get sufficient 
rest and recreation, to ‘‘ lie off’’ and recuperate 
his system. 

He is not deficient in conversational powers, but 
would only speak when he had something definite 
tosay. He is not a man of many words. Still, 
he could have been trained to write and to speak 
with tolerable success. Had he been educated 
for either of the learned professions, he would 
have doubtless preferred the law. He is espe- 
cially adapted for something in the direction of 
mechanism or art. He could have succeeded as 
an inventor, or as an architect, engineer, or 
artist. With the single exception of the organ 
of Color, which is not large, all the faculties which 
have to do with Art seem well developed. In 
drawing, in sculpture, in designing, he could have 
excelled. Close confinement, however, at a desk, 
on a bench, or behind a counter, would have 
been quite out of place for him. As a chemist, 
anatomist,.physiologist, or in the pursuit of any 
natural science, he would have done well. 








PORTRAIT OF JEREMIAH CARHART. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of the foregoing was born in 
Dutchess County, N. Y., September, 1813, uniting 
in himself the stable qualities of the English and 
German stocks. In early youth he worked on a 
farm, but at the age of fifteen went into a cabinet- 
maker’s shop and learned the trade. In 1836 he 
went to Buffalo, where he resided ten years, pursu- 
ing his mechanical vocation. During these years 
he made many experiments upon the accordeon 
with a view to its improvement, but with little 
success. He discovered, however, that the tones 
of the instrument were much better when the 
wind was drawn through the reeds than when it 
was expelled through them. This suggested the 
endeavor to produce a method by which a uni- 
form quality of tone shall be obtained. The idea 
of a “suction bellows” was entirely novel and 
deemed impracticable by other mechanicians and 
musical men, but Mr. Carhart set to work and 
concentrated his energies on the invention of an 
apparatus which wuuld cause the wind to rush 
into a bellows with the same velocity by which 
it was expelled. He worked upon the idea for 
two years, and finally grasped the principle by 
which the suction bellows became a fact and the 
melodeon no longer a dream. But his progress 
thereafter was anything but smooth. He was be- 
set with opposition in getting patents for his in- 
ventions, and having no capital with which to at 
once render them available in manufacture, sev- 
eral years were lost in the vain struggle to bring 
them out. He found also that the old style of 
reeds was ill-adapted to his purpose, so that he 
perforce invented a new kind of reed much supe- 
rior to the old, and new machinery specially for 





its manufacture. In the accomplishment of these 
results he exhibited extraordinary mechanical 
ingenuity and indomitable perseverance. He 
may be considered as literally the inventor of the 
melodeon. 

He has so perfected the reed, which before was 
liable to fracture and frequently getting out of 
tune, that those used in his instruments rarely 
lose their tone, and are never broken except 
through external violence. 

Several other principles have been developed 
by him in the course of his long experience in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, so that some 
styles of his melodeons approximate to the grand- 
eur of the pipe organ. At the recent fair of the 
American Institute he exhibited a superb organ 
which was one of the chief features of the musical 
department, and was unanimously awarded the 
gold medal by the judges of musical instruments. 

Some thousands of these instruments of all 
classes have been sent to all parts of the coun- 
try, everywhere giving satisfaction. The most 
prominent organists and musicians have given 
flattering testimonials of their approval. 


a ee 


Psycuowocy.—Mr. Editor: The question has 


| been asked me, What organs of the mind does a 


man specially want in order to become a psy- 
chologist ? I have answered as follows: He 
must have large Veneration, Benevolence, Hope, 
Spirituality, and Conscientiousness, large intel- 
lectual faculties, full selfish propensities, a men- 
tal motive temperament, and a heart right with 
God. The Bible is the best book which treats on 
psychology, and God its author. T. H. 
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“Iv I might give a short bint te an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let bim proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor te take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course | take 


myself.” —De Foe, 
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SUICIDE—ITS CAUSES. 





Tue tendency to self-murder at the 
present day seems to be on the increase, 
and claims at our hands some considera- 
tion. The causes assigned for the com- 
mission of so dreadful an act upon one’s 
self are many, among which may be enu- 
merated as being the principal—heredi- 
tary predisposition, age, pecuniary and 
social circumstances, drunkenness, 
verses of fortune, idleness, inordinate 
love and jealousy, novel-reading, ambi- 
tion, over-religious excitement, politics, 
disease or physical infirmity, and insan- 
ity. The class in which suicides most 
frequently occur is not the most ignorant, 
but that which claims the most intelli- 
gence, the most mental culture. Of 
course we are not to be understood as 
including the highest moral culture, al- 
though many instances have occurred 
where the unfortunates had received su- 
perior moral instruction, the misapplica- 
tion of which conduced rather to aggra- 
vate the morbid condition of their nerv- 
ous systems. 

As individual peculiarities, distinctive 
characteristics are known to be transmit- 
ted by generation, insanity or monoma- 
nia cropping out now and then in conso- 
nance with the law of descent, so the 
disposition to suicide is hereditary. And 
in those who exhibit this inherited tend- 
ency, the phrenologist usually finds large 
Caution, excessive Approbativeness, 
large Constructiveness and Ideality, with 
moderate moral organs, weak Vitative- 
ness, and the head generally narrow at the 
base. The mental or nervous tempera- 
ment greatly predominates in such per- 
sons. With such an organization they 
are susceptible of slight impressions from 


re- 


\ without, and suffer intensely where oth- 
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ers with a stronger physical organization 
would experience no inconvenience. 
Advanced age is sometimes a predis- 
posing cause. The individual feels im- 
pelled to terminate his existence from 
the morbid reflection of having outlived 
the period of usefulness and become an 
incubus upon his friends and society. 
Small Self-Esteem is usually connected 
with such cases. Pecuniary and social 
circumstances exercise a strong influence 
upon the weak, temperamentally and 
physically. He who has been instructed 
in all the accomplishments of refined so- 
ciety, but finding himself at the age 
when it is most desirable to mingle in 
that circle, unable to sustain his part be- 
cause of insufficient means, becomes mel- 
ancholy, misanthropical, and finally a 
suicide. Such persons exhibit strong 
Approbativeness and Caution with weak 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, and a temper- 
ament excessively mental, producing ex- 
treme sensitiveness. In the upper walks 
of metropolitan society we will find 
many persons thus organized. They are 
well educated, possess superior intellects, 
but are exceedingly excitable and easily 
disconcerted, and lack especially the heart- 
iness and endurance which are imparted 
by a good condition of the vital system. 
In drunkenness we find one of the 
most influential determining causes of su- 
icide ; and so frequently are instances of 
this nature brought to our notice that it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it. It 
is said that more than one eighth of the 
number of suicides in France are drunk- 
ards. In this country the proportion is 
much greater, as excessive intemperance 
prevails to a far greater extent in the 
United States, and the liquors sold at the 
common shops are of a poisonous charac- 
ter, soon impairing the energies and de- 
moralizing the whole nature of the habit- 
ual drinker. The wretched inebriate, up- 
braided, feared, and despised by the cold 
world, debilitated by the fiery disease 
which consumes his vitals, and subject to 
occasional fits of delirium, seeks in self- 
destruction by one hasty act to mitigate 


his distress and anticipate that death to 
| 


which he knows himself hastening. 


Reverses of fortune operate power- | 


fully upon those whose mental tempera- 
ment is excessive, and who lack the sus- 
taining power of a serene trust in God 
and the stamina of robust health; and he 





whose constitution is delicate, whose life 
has been surrounded with the comforts 
and refinements of life, and whose faith 
and hope are weak and self-reliance far 
from potential, is overwhelmed when at 
one stroke his ample fortune melts away 
leaving him penniless, and in despair puts 
the pistol to his head. Such instances as 
these are fresh in the mind, for the rea- 
son that the unfortunate victim usually 
leaves some written statement accounting 
for his act, and the whole affair finds its 
way into the columns of our daily news- 
papers. 

Misconduct, and dread of its discovery 
—idleness, proceeding from inability to 
obtain employment, and the fear of suf- 
fering and starvation, to say nothing of 
the morbid intensity of thought which 
accompanies protracted ennui, now and 
then prompt to self-murder. Unrecipro- 
cated affection, and fierce passion excited 
by the knowledge that the craved love is 
bestowed upon another; mortification, 
with a thousand conjured-up emotions, 
drive the mistaken enthusiast to despair 
and crime. 

The reading of sensational literature 
which fires the impressible nature, the 
inability to attain objects upon which the 
heart is set with the most eager longing, 
the imagination inflamed by a false or 
misdirected religious zeal and political 
irritation and conflict, each of these have 
their self-immolated offerings, the main 
characteristic of which is self-distrust. 

Many cases of suicide arise from pain- 
ful diseases or physical infirmities which 
render the sufferers incapable of taking 
proper care of themselves. The diseases 
which are the most frequent causes of 
Jelo de se are pulmonary consumption, 
inordinate or morbid affection, loss of 
sight, cancer, and paralysis. A slight 
understanding of the nature of these dis- 
eases will convince the inquirer of the 
predisposition to suicide which these ag- 
onizing maladies produce. 

Lastly, we consider insanity as one of 
the determining or immediate causes. 
There are some who attribute the rash 
act in every case toinsanity. With such, 
in the face of numerous instances where- 
in, to the very last, calmness and self- 
possession were exhibited, we can not 
agree. 

An illustration taken from real life 
may be in point. A gentleman occupy- 
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ing a high position in society meets with 
some reverse in business. He is not ut- 


terly crushed ; an adjustment of his af- | 


fairs leaves him a comfortable mainte- 
nance, but he has lost the eminence and 
influence which wealth gave him. In his 
dejection he seeks to drown sorrow in 
the intoxicating cup. He becomes a 
drunkard; but after a year or two of in- 
ebriety, resolution, and remorse, there 
comes a period of rest. He coolly ex- 
amines his condition. He finds that there 
is just enough property left to keep his 
wife and children above want. A contin- 
uance in his career of debauchery for a 
few years longer will leave them beggars. 
“T will,” he says, “ profit by this gleam 
of reason to prevent their ruin,”—and 
shoots himself! Here is no insanity, but 
cool reflection, not upon the highest 
moral basis we will admit, but, as the 
world goes, sound, sober reason. Many 
will cry out, “Sensible man!” But an 
insane, melancholic person imagines him- 
self persecuted, annoyed, and threatened. 
Pretended friends impose upon him. 
Merciless enemies stand ready on every 
side to tear him to pieces. Life becomes 
insupportable. In a state of frenzy he 
kills himself. Here is insanity, madness, 
aberration. Among the insane, the pre- 
vailing occasion for suicide is melancholy. 
The motive lies in the fancied objects of 
their delirium or in morbid impulses. 


A distinguished writer on the subject 
of Insanity and Suicide gives the follow- 
ing as the number of suicides in each 
million of inhabitants of several coun- 
tries: Denmark, 288; Holstein, 173; 
Prussia, 123 ; France, 110; Norway, 94; 
England 69 ; Sweden, 66 ; Belgium, 55 ; 
Austria, 43 ; Scotland, 35 ; United States, 
32; Spain, 14. With regard to sexes, 
the proportion of suicidal females is 
about one in three. Of course in this 
account is taken the number of unsuc- 
cessful attempts at self-destruction, which 
are surprisingly frequent. 

Suicides are most frequent between 
the ages of twenty and thirty years, al- 
though the strongest predisposition to 
them is found to exist between forty and 
fifty years of age. 

Should we be asked to suggest a mode 
of treatment by which the disposition to 
suicide may be corrected, and the tend- 
ency, now on the increase, obviated, we 
would reply that the most efficacious 





means would be temperate habits and 
moral and religious training. The im- 
provement of the higher nature, the 
strengthening of the individual character, 
and correct physiological principles as 
the standards by which to live will ope- 
rate against a self-inspired disposition to 
suicide, for they will open up the true 
purposes and enjoyments of life, and im- 
press us with the fact that the world is 
wide enough for those who are in it, and 
all that is expected of each individual is 
that according to his ability he will 


Act well his part in life— 
There all the honor lies. 


_—— <> oe 


TEMPERAMENT—MARRIAGE. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks, “ Are all persons of the 
same temperament who have the same color of 
eyes and hair, and whoare of thesame complexion? 
If so, should one marry another of the same com- 
plexion? In other words, is the color of the hair 
and eyes a test by which we may know the tem- 
perament ?” 

Answer. Complexion is an indication, but not 
the only one, of temperament. Negroes, Indians, 
and Chinamen may be said to have respectively 
one color or complexion—one color of hair and 
eyes, yet the Africans, the Indians, the China- 
men have all the temperaments, bilious, sanguine, 
nervous, lymphatic. Among Africans, we judge 
of the Motive or Bilious temperament, not by the 
dark complexion, but by the frame-work and 
muscular development. We judge of the Vital 
or Sanguine temperament in the African by his 
fullness of cheek, deepness of chest, fullness of 
abdomen, abundance of blood, fullness of pulse, 
and soforth. Of twenty busts of different men 
taken in plaster, we can, by the form and the 
quality of the development, recognize the various 
temperaments almost as well as in life. 

As to persons of the same complexion marry- 
ing, we remark that if one is what may be called 
a medium temperament, that is to say a fair blend- 
ing of each, it is perfectly proper for him to 
marry one of similar complexion, and a similar 
blending of all the temperaments. This golden 
mean is what nature seeks. The great extremes 
of temperament are induced by persons of similar 
temperament marrying, and thus intensifying 
their peculiarities until the extreme is reached. 
A person with such extreme temperament, then, 
should marry one with the opposite extreme of 
temperament, and if children inherit equally of 
the parents, the medium temperament will be the 
result. In proportion as a man becomes strong, 
hardy, enduring, and tough, by inheriting a pre- 
dominance of Motive temperament, he comes to 
lack, in a degree, the sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility which is possible and desirable in human 
character. Such a man would naturally seek a 
companion who had less of the hardy and more 
of the susceptible—in other words, he would 
seek in her that which he lacks in himself. It 
may seem singular that a delicate, sensitive lady, 





lacking power and endurance, as naturally tends 
to admire a stalwart man of firm muscle and dark 
complexion, as a vine reaches for the trellis. In 
this case, fancy is based on sound philosophy, and 
nature speaks with the voice of fancy the senti- 
ments of a deep philosophy. We never heard a 
blonde express her admiration of a man of the 
same complexion, unless she had perchance be- 
come in love with and engaged to one of that 
complexion. But with her heart free to grav- 
itate whither it should, the blue-eyed, fair-com- 
plexioned girl always speaks of the “fine, dark- 
looking gentleman,” while the brunette with 
equal ecstasy speaks of the “ gentleman of very 
fine appearance with the bright blue eye and fair 
complexion.” We fancy that if everybody was 
so endowed by talent, wealth, culture, and op- 
portunity—and therefore was considered a good 
match for anybody—man and woman would, in 
the wide circle of their acquaintance, make the 
right kind of matrimonial selections; but if a 
gentleman is cramped in means, and limited in 
education, and confined to a district in which 
there are perhaps not more than half a dozen 
young ladies of his acquaintance who would be 
considered a proper match for him, he must needs 
make his selection from such as he is acquainted 
with ; but give him culture, property, and a wide 
acquaintance with society, so that he would know 
a hundred instead of half a dozen, he could have 
the opportunity of making such selection as 
nature and science would sanction; and we have 
no doubt that in ninety-five cases in a hundred 
this would be the case. 
ae a 

** Bounty on Marrtace.”’—Our article, “ Bounty 
on Marriage,” in the February number,has elicited 
responses from several readers. One says, “ The 
article in the JournaL, page 56, is a good one, 
and will probably provoke considerable discus- 
sion and serious reflection. There is no subject 
of all the many interesting matters we are sur- 
rounded with and which engage our attention, of 
equal importance with that of physical develop- 
ment. The true theory in that, as I conceive it, 
is to follow nature, and adopt the same treat- 
ment with respect to ourselves as is normal with 
external nature. If we desire to raise a good 
crop of corn or wheat, we select ripe seed and 
plant it at the proper time. If we wish to have 
good, healthy, and strong cattle, we must give 
them comfortable quarters, appropriate food, and 
sufficient exercise. So with the human family. 
its physical system must be carefully nourished 
if we would look for the happiest results. Nature 
requires no promptings to enter into the marriage 
state, if free from social evils. No young man or 
woman of suitable age is too poor to marry if in 
good health, of temperate and industrious habits.” 
And we add, any proviso in our State or muni- 
cipal polity which will aid such persons in form- 
ing conjugal relations will aid in bringing about 
a healthy state of moral and physical life in the 
community at large. 

‘* Jeannig,"’ said a venerable Cameronian to his 
daughter, who was asking his consent to accom- 
pany her urgent and favored suitor to the altar ; 
*¢ Jeannie, itis a very solemn thing to get mar- 
ried." “I know it, father,’’ replied the sensi- 
ble damsel ; ‘‘ but it is a great deal solemner not 
to.”’ 
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Brazit.—We published in our last number a 
lengthy article on this country, which seems to 
have excited considerable interest. We would 
now recapitulate in brief what has been said at 
length in that article, and add a few particulars 
more. Brazil is an independent nation, possess- 
ing @ constitution eminently liberal, a delightful 
climate and a soil unsurpassed for fertility. Its 
press is free ; all religions are tolerated ; any free 
man can vote, irrespective of his color, if he has 
an income of $50 a year, and the educational in- 
terests are constantly improving. ‘An erroneous 
statement made in tae February article in refer- 
ence to Brazilian slavery we now correct by say- 
ing that slavery does exist in that eenntry, but 
under certain provisions which favor gradual 
emancipation. The external slave trade is abol- 
ished. A slave can purchase his freedom, and 
compel his master to receive what is considered 
a reasonable price for him. 
that much abuse and cruelty are shown toward 
their slaves by some masters, but we have reason 
to think that such instances are rare, and where 
they do occur are not to be more severely cen- 
sured than the barbarous conduct of some parents 
in Christian communities toward their own chil- 
dren. Many men can only be excused for their 
brutal conduct of others on the ground that they 
possess an excess of the savage in their natures. 





Fema.e Scrrrace.—The article under this title 
in our February number has called out several 
replies; but they are none of them such as we 
can consistently publish. Most of them are quite 
too sharply controversial in their tone. It is but 
jast, however, that the other side should be heard, 
and we will cheerfully publish a compact counter- 
statement of not greater length than the article 
of Mr. Dnon, provided that it be sufficiently well 
written and shall contain no direct reference to 
any particular person or article. There the mat- 
ter must rest for the present. We can admit no 
extended controversy on the subject. 

ForESEEING, ETC.—Communications on the in- 
teresting topics lately discussed under the heads 
of “Foreseeing and Foreknowing,” “Ghosts,” 
etc., continue to come in; but the crowded state 
of our columns will prevent the publication of 
anything mere on those subjects at present. We 
have any quantity of remarkable dreams to be 
interpreted, when we can “‘see how to do it.” 
But they *‘ will not spoil by keeping.” 

Coxverts To Rome.—-The Catholic World has an 
able article on the progress of Romanism in the 
United States, from the pen of M. Raurner, in 
which he makes the following statement : 

‘* It is a curious fact that the two sects which 
furnish the most converts are the Episcopalians, 
who, in’ their forms and traditions, approach 
nearest to the Catholic Church, and the Unita- 
rians, who go to the very opposite extreme, and 
appear to push their philosophical and rational- 
istic principles almost beyond the pale of Chris- 
tianity. 

[We copy the above assertion, and now ask for 
the facts. In the same connection, may it not 
be shown how many Catholics become Protest- 
ants /] 





How. Gerrir Smiru, when writing the editor, 
says of Phrenology, ‘‘I believe it to be an im- 
portant science.’’ 





It is said by some | 











MISS 8. 


E. CARMICHAEL. 





MISS Ss. B. CARMICHAEL, 
THE UTAH POETESS. 


We engrave the portrait of this young lady from 
a photograph sent us from Great Salt Lake. 

It represents astrongly marked character. The 
figure is tall, the brain large, and the features 
conspicuous—slightly masculine—evidently like 
those of her father. The head is high, rather 
than long, and there is less brain back of the ears 
than before. “Perhaps this may account for her 
remaining unmarried! Her intellectual faculties, 
including Language, are decidedly large ; so is 
Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, Benevolence, Spirit- 
uality, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. What 
may be her future career we can not predict, but 
she is evidently adapted to literature and other 
intellectual pursuits. 

Watson’s Art Journal publishes the following 
concerning Miss Carmichael : 

Sometraine New From Utaa.—A letter from 





Salt Lake City announces to us a Mormon poetess | 


of considerable promise. 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? 


The utter isolation, the iron social and mental | 


limitations of this community would seem to ren- 
der it the last place in the civilized world favor- 


able to mental development; but talents, like | 


gunpowder, must have vent, and the poet once 
born, no Medusa can strike him dumb. The pro- 
ductions of a young lady of this city, Miss Sarah 
E. Carmichael, begin to command attention from 
the peculiar and adverse circumstances of her 
origin. A native of New York, at eight years of 
age she was brought to Salt Lake, where she has 
since resided, almost absolutely without oppor- 
tunities for reading or other culture. Her parents 
are rigid Mormons, in humblest life, the father a 
day laborer. She is wholly self-educated, and 
now teaches a small private school. She is not 
supposed to sympathize with Mormonism, and 


seldom attends its church service, but yields tacit 
obedience to its severe rules which practically 
probibit association with Gentiles, isolates her- 
self from society, seriously impairing and imperil- 
ing a constitution originally delicate. Several of 
her poems have already appeared in local prints. 
Remembering that her surroundings were hostile 
to the Union, it is noticeable how her intuitions 
and sympathies went down into the very heart of 
the controversy. The following was written 
December 1, 1861 : 





“Thy triumphs wait on the farther shore, but oh, till 
thy conquest comes, 

Mix not the tremble of ivory keys with the passionate 
throb of the drum! e 

Let every pulse in the Nation's heart beat to the deep 
strain ; 

War, strong war, while it must be war; peace that we 
can retain. 

Let us have no soulless pageantry, let us have no mimie 
strife ; 

We do not fence for a jeweled glove—we fight for a na- 
tion’s life.” 


<> oe 
GUY, THE KING 


Ham the King! Let all the loyal 
Worshipers of greatness bow 
Unto him who wears the royal 
Crown of goodness on his brow. 
Not in earthly song or story 
Is he famed, but angels sing 
While they count his deeds of glory, 
“Guy, the King!” 


Mighty in the power of schooling 
The strong passions of his breast, 
Powerful in the might of ruling 
Every action for the best ; 
He hath state that none inherit, 
Honors that wealth can not bring; 
For he ruleth his own spirit, 
Guy, the King! 


He opposeth Truth to Error, 
And the dastard foes of Right 
Flee in hasty, white-lipped terror 
From his stern-rebuking sight. 
He would scorn to wrong another; 
Not for empires would he wring 
Vantage from his weaker brother, 
Guy, the King! 


Wealth and fame he hath not any, 
Worldly honors he hath few ; 

For on earth, alas! are many 
Scorners of the good and true. 

But he goeth on unfearing 
Slander’s bite and Envy’s fling— 

Smiling at the world’s cold sneering ; 
Guy, the King! 


He is patient in affliction, 
He is calm when storms arise ; 
For he knows Heaven's benediction 
Falleth often in disguise. 
He is happy in the station 
Fate or fortune please to bring, 
If he hath God's approbation, 
Guy, the King! 


Sceptered power is fearful ever, 
Thrones and empires topple down ; 
But usurping hands can never 
Snatch away this sovereign’s crown. 
Loyal hearts, oh, rally round him, 
Let his praises bravely ring ; 
For the God of Glory crowned him 
Guy, the King! 


ee 


Tae ItivusrRaTeD PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
This veteran publication commenced its forty- 
third volume on the first of January, 1866. 
The number is amusing as well as instructive, - 
and the work should be generally adopted as a 
family book. Every one should, at least, fortify 
himself with a popular knowledge of Phrenology 
as one of the most discriminating sciences ; and 
the journal in question, both in illustration and 
description, is a lexicon which, if consulted more 
frequently, would prevent the man of truth from 
confiding in faithlessness, and he of integrity 
from associating with the knave—N. Y. Insur- 





ance Journal and Real Estate Gazette. 
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CHEAP AND EXCELLENT INE. 

We like ink that is as black as midnight and 
glossy as a raven’s wing. Bad ink is a decided 
nuisanee. There is scarcely anything more ua- 
desirable than to receive a long letter with bad 
spelling and worse penmanship, on another man’s 
business ; but the annoyance is greatly aggrava- 
ted if written on dull blue paper with ink about 
the color of muddy water. 

Good ink may often be had by paying a good 
price for it, say about fifty cents per quart; but 
after the manufacturer has got up his reputation he 
is tempted to sell a cheap and miserable article. 
The best way is for all to make their own ink 
and save at least one thousand per cent., as ink is 
commonly sold at retail, between first cost and 
final price. But how shall we make it easily and 
cheaply? Thus: buy extract of logwood, which 
may be had for three cents an ounce, or cheaper 
by the quantity. Buy also, for three cents, an 
ounce of bi-chromate of potash. Do not make a 
mistake and get the simple chromate of potash. 
The former is orange red, the latter clear yellow. 
Now, take half an ounce of extract of logwood 
and ten grains of bi-chromate of potash, and dis- 
solve them in a quart of hot rain-water. When 
cold, pour it into a glass bottle, and leave it un- 
corked for a week or two. Exposure to the air 
is indispensable. The ink is then made, and has 
cost from five to ten minutes’ labor, and about 
three cents besides the bottle. This ink is at 
first an intense steel blue, but becomes quite 
black. We have recently given this ink a fair 
trial, “and know whereof we affirm.” So far as 
we know it is new.— Country Gentleman. 


—— <> oe 


‘* Sians’’"—How To Onserve.—The following il- 
lustrates the action of the perceptive faculties 
The Rev. Dr. Hill says: ‘‘I was walking yester- 
day with my little girl, and showing her plants 
and insects and birds as we walked along. We 
were looking at lichens on the trees, when she 
suddenly and without hint from me said, ‘ The 
maple trees have different lichens from the ash ; 
I mean to see if I can tell trees by their trunks 
without looking at the leaves.’ So for a long 
distance she kept her eyes down, saying to the 
trees as she passed, ‘ Elm, maple, ash, pine,’ etc., 
and never failing. Now, neither she nor I would 
find it easy to express in words the difference 
between some of the elms and some of the ashes, 
though the difference was easy to see.’’ 

[Woodsmen, hunters, trappers, etc., can tell 
the points of the compass at a glance by the 
moss on trees, which is more abundant on the 
north or shady side ; also by the leaning or in- 
clination of the tops, which—if in the north—is 
toward the south.] 


Sap, 1r Truz.—An exchange states that within 
a month after the opening of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, over 1,500 applications were 
made by wealthy parents for the admission of 
their daughters, who had contracted habits of 
intemperance from the use of wines and liquors 
at fashionable parties. No word of ours could 
make such a fact more impressive. Its bare 
recital awakens a shudder. 








PORTRAIT OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 





DEATH OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL was a tall, erect, well- 
built, and a stately-looking person. He stood 
about six feet high, was well proportioned, and 
had a strongly marked physiognomy. His brain 
was large and very high. The temperament was 
motive-mental, like that of Andrew Jackson. 
He was a great worker. That face means some- 
thing. There is nothing passive init. “ Aggres- 
sive” is indicated in every feature. Look at the 
Roman nose, backed up by very large Combative- 
ness. Look at the long and full upper lip, cor- 
responding with large Self-Esteem and Firmness. 
There was authority there! Notice the very 
large perceptive faculties, the practical intellect, 
large Order, Comparison, and Human Nature ! 
There was great generalship in that self-assured, 
self-relying, sagacious, and resolute organization. 
This is the stuff out of which pioneers, explorers, 
soldiers, and martyrs are made. There was a 
fair development of Benevolence, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Spirituality, with large Venera- 
tion. It is not surprising that he should aspire 
to lead rather than follow ; that he should break 
away from all restraints and set up for himself. 

Alexander Campbell, the founder of the relig- 


ious sect called “ Disciples of Christ,” was born 
in Scotland in 1792. He was educated for the 
ministry, and entered the communion of the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1812 he withdrew from 
that denomination and became a Baptist. In 
connection with his. father, also a minister, he 
formed several congregations nominally Baptists, 
but professing anti-sectarian principles, and ac- 
cepting the Bible alone as their rule of faith, 

In carrying out his views he was much op- 
posed, and finally in 1827 excluded from associa- 
tion with the Baptist Church. Thereupon he 
commenced to organize a new body under the 
name “ Disciples of Christ,” which has acquired 
considerable strength in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, numbering in 1862 upwards of 
350.000. In 1841 Mr. Campbell founded Bethany 
College, Virginia, which up to the opening of 
the war enjoyed comparative prosperity, and of 
which he was president until his death. He was 
the editor and publisher for many years of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a monthly journal devoted 
to the dissemination of his views. He died at 
Bethany, March 4th last. 





THE TRIPLE TIB. 
BY REV. HENRY G. PERRY, A.M. 
abe = the street two strangers met, in a ‘city far 
(The en, "long past meridian height, left but the ghost 


And one was strong and brisk of step; but the om, 
stoop’d and slow. [kno 
Made him a motion’ level and true, true and level, yon 


Then he (the strong and brisk of step), at cue of such 
language dumb, 
— — a half halt, dead stop next, and still a living 
mb, (surely sO 
And: Ntroked his face, and dg again, and, again, ‘twas 
Some sign of a thing, bo’ fair and square, cortainly 
strange, you know. 





“If you're weary and wanting, sojourner,” quoth he, 
“why not rest ?” 

oe I’m worn and ailing enough; but, leaving 
the 

I’m bound, I fear, to that uttermost bourne whither we 
all must go; 

For, methinks, the Master’s calling, and I must obey, 
you know.” 


They first took hands in a wordless way; then spake 
they each with care 

In old-world words, with that for this, and a somesuing 
here and there 

It was thus begun, but afterward done—in the deathiess 

Mysterious, of genuine fellow- craft spirit, you know. 


fat vey coupe him soon three faithful men, under a 
e tie, 
bee: al were sad, for well they saw that he was about 
0 die. 
So ——, aoa, and (his secret apart) then to them, 


He told. of | his s distant home and wife, and little children 


Now I’ve none to trust in all the world, but you good 
brethren here, & ear; 

_ what I, dying, bespeak of you for wife and ch Idren 

For the world is wicked, and I’m away, traveling 

hitherto— 

Death’s gavel sounds, ! and all I have for them I confide 
to you. 

And, tried and trusty, those men did, as just for them- 
selves they would; 

Unto the last by his dying side one or another stood, 

And wiped the death-damp off his brow, and eased his 

illow of pain, 

Bid ing him fix his faith in God as never besought in 
vain. 

He died at twelve—hand upon heart—just as would 
you or 

His left hand, suppliant raised (as if in prayer) on high; 

But the Master _— them tenderly, and “ palmed” them 

on his breas 
While the bre i said, ‘“‘So mote it be!’ God give his 


soul good rest! 
: «+. L..  -. = 


Thence, from the Lodge, his coffined form passed under 


the architrav e, 
With the craftsmen mutely following, two by two, to the 


grave— 

Where they y. fae their solemn service, and his badge 
upon th e 

And sprigs of acacia, one by one, over their brother's 


Ah! little he thonght such parting /ast, from home and 
babes and wife, 
To —a not return, and thus in a strange land end 
s life ; 
But the friends he found forgot neither orphans nor 
idow lone, own. 
Since Masonry’s care is ever—‘dead or alive’—for its 


NatTcHEz, Miss., 1866. 
—— <> oe 


Seir-ImpROvVEMENT.—Some years since, a poor 
factory girl, in Lowell, by rigid economy, “‘ laid 
up’’ enough to permit her attendance, for a short 
time, in the high school of that city. An intense 
thirst for knowledge was soon awakened, talent 
evinced, and a resolute purpose formed, ‘‘ some- 
how or other,’’ to secure a thorough education. 
The result is, that factory girl is the first assist- 
ant in a popular jadies’ seminary in Montreal. 


Keep your mouth shut when you read, when 
you write, when you listen, when you are in pain, 
when you are running, when you are riding, and 
by all means when you are angry. There is no 
person in society but will find and acknowledge 
improvement in health and enjoyment from even 
a temporary attention to this advice. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest wili 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tnorents” solicited. 

An Orper ror Books, Jounnats, etc., must be 
Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CorresponpENts—cnd communications for 
the Editor, must be written on sePaRatTE slips, 

Srectan Notice—Ovwing to the crowded state of our 
columns generally, and the pressure upon this department 
in particular, we shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of this JounNaL. Queries relating to PuystoL- 
ocy, Pureno.tocy, Pnysiocnomy, Psrcno.ocy, Ern- 
NoLoey, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the general SCIENCE OF 
Man, will still be in order, provided they shall be deemed 
Of GENERAL INTEREST. Write your question plainly on a 
SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us only onE at a time. 


written on a sheet by itsels. 








Spirit Love is a very pretty poem, but want 
of space prevents our using it. 





Turn-Up Noses —The snub nose indicates, pri- 
marily, undevelopment, and if it turn up at the end, in- 
quisitiveness. See our New Physiognomy, Part I. ($1), 
for full descriptions and illustrations of all sorts of noses, 


Love or Distrxetion, erc.—1. You say that the 
physiognomical sign of ** Love of Distinction” curls the 
upper lip outward, and that the sign of * Scif-Estecm” 
draws the upper lip inward. Now, how can both signs 
be shown on the same lip at once? 2 What do you 
think of lemonade, ice-cream, soda water, ‘and other 
good things?’ Ans, 1. The two signs are not inconsistent 
with each other, since the first affects the lower part of 
he lip, and the second gives convexity to the center. In 
case both were strongly developed, however, they would 
modify each other so as to render it more difficult to 
determine the relative influence of the two faculties. 2. 
We approve of all the good things, but the right of ice- 
cream and soda water to be classed among them may be 
doubted. 

Hanpwritinc.—We receive many intcresting 
letters soliciting us to describe character from the hand- 
writing. Thisisaspecimen. We “follow copy.” 

Janceary 18 1866 I want u to tell me if i am a lernt 
man or if I am arcligus man or an orater or a withy 
man I have herd that you can read aman’s Carracter 
by his hand write i read in your Fre nology and if utell 
my Carracter by my hand writing I shall think theair is 
sometheng good inn your Work address your leter to 
Clarkesviell Green Conty Morgan township Pa John 
D Smith 

Ilad Mr. Smith sent a stamped envelope addressed to 
himself, we should have sent him “ Taz Mrmnor or Tne 
Mryxp,” in which he could see what is necessary in such 
cases. As it is, we may state, judging from his letter, 
that his early education was sadly neglected; that he 
has a very “inquiring mind ;” is prone to ask questions, 
and that he is a “doubting Thomas.” We will not 
venture on further details at present, but again refer 
him to the “Mirror of the Mind,” published at this 
office. 

Betxe Scarep —Why do persons start with fear 
at the slamming of a door, the barking of a dog, or any 
other sudden noise? Ans. It is caused by Cautiousness 
and a nervous temperament, and an excitable sensitive- 
ness. The only way to cure it is to calm the nervous 
system, and try to think before giving away to fear and 
excitement. 

Tue Necno’s Nosr.—Has the negro a bone in 
his nose the same as a white man? Ans. Yes. He has 
just as many bones as other men, and just as many seams 
in his skull, and not one surgeon in a thousand can tell a 
negro’s skeleton from that ofa white man. The bones 
ef the faco are generally a little more prominent, and the 
back-head more projecting. 














Cuniostry.—Is curiosity caused by predominat- 
ing Individuality, or is that ey of mind to be ascribed 
to the reasoning faculties? Is it not Causality that gives 
an investigating cast of mind, and that causes the pos- 
sessor to seck the why and wherefore? Ans. Curiosity, 


in general, arises from an active state of the mind. One 
in whom Individuality is large will always be looking. 
One in whom Causality is large will incline to investi- 
gate. One in whom Individuality and the perceptives 
are large is wide-awake to see. One with large reason- 
ing organs has a curiosity to inquire and know. One 
who has Mirthfulness is sometimes said to be curious to 
find out everything that is witty. But the term Curi- 
osity, as ordinarily employed, generally embodies not 
only the intellect in its entire development, but some- 
thing of the feelings—Ideality, Spirituality, in other 
words, a general love for the wonderful, for the strange 
and peculiar. The man that is absorbed in internal 
speculations, who scarcely looks outward into the realm 
of things and transactions, can hardly be said to possess 
curiosity. ence the observing powers are the means 
by which curiosity is exhibited, and probably to a great 
extent the basis of curiosity. 

Inrancy anD AGr.—Does it not injure a child 
from four to cight years of age to sleep with an old 
person sixty or seventy years of age? Ans. Undoubtedly 
it does. One person receives vital support from another. 
Sometimes when two persons meet, one in robust health 
the other delicate, the latter by being near to the healthy 
one will feel strengthened and invigorated. 

A nurse, for the sick, should be robust and hearty, 80 
that the sick patient can, as it were, feed on the life of 
the healthy one. 

Parmers say that a colt standing in a stall between 
two old horses will show his ribs and his hips, and look 
poer, and fail to grow as he would if he were in a stall 
alone or with those of his own age; and a child should 
not sleep with an elderly person. It is said and believed 
that an old lady having a hearty, warm-blooded child in 
bed with her is invigorated, but that the child becomes 
pale and thin. 

Perhaps nothing can be proved on this point. At any 
rate, we do not recommend the experiment of trying it 
on the young. We have felt, in coming in contact pro- 
fessionally with persons of diminished health and low 
vitality, a degree of exhaustion which was as fatiguing 
to us as mowing, or sawing wood. Passing from such 
to the healthy, we have had spectators remark that we 
seemed to be talking with new life, as if we had taken a 
stimulant. If we had a weakly, slender child, we would 
hire a stout, rosy, hearty nurse, and pay her for yielding 
her vitality by contact and association with the child, in 
the room of wearing it out, as the kitchen maid does 
over the wash-tub and ironing-table. But the girl who 
works hard all day and then slecps with a sickly child 
has a donble duty which should not be imposed on her; 
but if ehe does not have to work much, she can let her 
vitality go in this way without losing any more than she 
would at vigorous exercise. 


Latrir-Heapep Stupents.—Why is it that some 
young men with emall heads and low foreheads are first- 
ratescholars? Are they not generally so? and if so, why 
are they better and more ready scholars than those with 
large heads? 2. How do you account for the fact that 
some students learn easier and forget quicker than those 
who are slower to learn? 3. Is the value of a contribnu- 
tion the only necessary requirement to insure its publi- 
cation in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? Ans. Some 
young men with low foreheads are first-rate scholars 
becanse they have active temperaments and a large 
development of the perceptive organs. To be a scholar 
in the common acceptation of the term, is to perceive 
and learn what others have said. Most of school educa- 
tion is received through the perceptive organs, and the 
forehead need not therefore be high or the head large for 
these faculties to be well developed. They are more 
ready scholars who have large perceptives ; but we can 
find you persons with Jarge heads and large reasoning 
organs who are also ready scholars in consequence of 
having large perceptives. Large-headed students have 
frequently too little body to give proper support to their 
brain. The upper part of the forehead is large and 
square, and they may have larger top-heads in the 
region of the moral faculties, and those which give 
prudence and diffidence. Thesc are imaginative, thought- 
ful, reflective persons. They deal in ideas more than 











in facts. They are not flippant, not parrot-like. They 
do not learn lessons quickly, but they eomprehend the 
length and breadth of the philosophy of the subject, 
Many a person having active perceptives learns the 
grammar book through, and knows nothing really about 
grammar until they are seven years older, when their 
reasoning intellect begins to comprehend the why and 
wherefore; when they have come to be men an@ in 
business, the old grammar lessons floating through the 
memory are for the first time understood, for the reason- 
ing powers have become strong enough to comprehend 
its philosophy. 

Some students learn easier than othcrs, and forget 
quicker, because they have that kind of temperament 
that is easily impressed, but the temperament has not 
much tenacity, or grip, or endurance. It is easy to write 
on the sand, and the next wave washes it out. It takes 
a long time to write in granite, but it endures the storms 
of ages. The harvest apple ripens quickly. It is rotten 
and gone before the winter apple begins to turn from 
a hard, green thing to become rich, saccharine, and 
Inscions. 

In regard to contributions for the JouRNAL, we desire 
to say emphatically, that the value of an article does 
constitute, or ought to, the reason for its insertion. If 
it have no value to the reader, it certainly should not be 
allowed to spoil white paper ; ifit be intrinsically valuable 
there is a corresponding strong reason why it should be 
inserted, and we can not conceive any other reason why 
an article should be inserted. If you will permit us to 
say it, we do not insert articles because we feel friendly 
to the author or because we feel unfriendly, though some 


articles we reeecive, if they were published just as 
written, and the man’s name attached, they would be 
the sharpest infliction which an enemy could make 
upon another. 

Mvsic.—I am passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially sacred music, of the declamatory and majestic 
styles, and when I listen to the “ pealing organ notes” I 
am often moved to tears, and forget for the time being 
that I am a dweller upon the earth, and seem lifted up 
into a world of harmonies that come and go, entrance 
and bewilder, and captivate and hold in —e 
delight all my senses. Please tell me why it is so, and 
what organs are called into action. I am called an 
excellent singer, but (although perfectly self-possessed in 
company) I can not sing alone before even my most 
intimate friends. What is the cause and remedy? My 
sensible husband sent in his subscription for the A. P. J. 
as a New Year's present for me, and you may judge of 
my good sense when I tell yon that it was more acccpt- 
able than anything else, a new bonnet not excepted, 
Yours, truly, Mette. Ans. You have large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Benevolence, and Veneration, with a mental 
temperament, which give great emotional susceptibility. 
Be guarded, be restrained, lest you give way imprndently 
to such influences. 

Ortuopox.—The true definition of this word is 
sound in the Christian faith—believing the doctrines 
taught in the Scriptures. The word is opposed to heret- 
ical. Then why should one rant against orthodoxy? 
Why should one desire to be heretical and contend 
against the ¢rue faith? Surely such a one may be said 
to kick against the pricks. —— 


Tur Lirs.—The under lip is believed to repre- 
sent the active element in love and the upper the pas- 
sive. A fullness of the lower lip denotes a more demon- 
strative or active state of the affections than the same 
development in the upper lip. 


PuysioGNomy.—Will you be so kind as to in- 
form me (through the columns of the JourNnat or other- 
wise) the signs of character in the principal features of 
the human face, such as the size and shape of the nose, 
chin, and cheeks; the color and size of the eye, com- 
plexion, etc. Ans. We have published the information 
our correspondent seeks in previous volumes of the 
JouRNAL and in our “ New Physiognomy” (in four 
Parts, $1 each), and can not now repeat. 


MatriontaL.—1. In entering into matrimony, 
what organs would you have predominate in the bride- 
groom's head, so that he would not lavish a@// his smé 
on every wife except his own? Ans. Conscientiousness, 
Conjugality, and Inhabitiveness. 2. In a wife, what or- 
ge does it require that she may be all in all to her 
husband, making home the papetest lace to him this 
side heaven? Ans. She should have a the organs of the 
coronal, frontal, parietal, and occipital regions well de- 
veloped, and possess a good physique and a well-balanced 
temperament; in short, a first-rate head and body. 
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Soran Spectrom.—The “primary colors” are 
so called, mainly, because they have never been further 
decomposed by any process to which they have been 
submitted. They as a whole are not elementary colors ; 
in fact, there are but three such—blue, yellow, and red; 
the other four being combinations of two or all of these. 
ou may therefore diepute successfully the literal signi- 


tion of the term primary. 2d. Can_ fire literally be 
97 only the effects of it? Ans. What we see is 


really the result of the chemical decomposition of matter. 
The ‘term “fire” is generally understood as applying to 
the decomposition of matter, which is accompanied by 
the evolution of light and heat. 


Re.ative AGes or Hcspanp ano Wire.—Of 
course when we some time since said that the difference 
in the ages of a husband and his wife should not exceed 
fifty years, we were not to be understood as speaking 
seriously. We are in favor of a small disparity, say 
from three to five years; yet, where parties very unequal 
in respect to age feel fitted for each other in other 
respects, we see no reason for their not living happily 
and harmoniously in the married state. 


W. W. W.—Your head is a little above the 
average size, and does not therefore come under the 
discouraging standard “small,” which you appear to 
deplore. You evidently possess considerable mental 
activity, which will give the various organs which you 
chiefly exercise a tendency to increase im size. Many 
men with large brains never amount to much, owing to 
dullness of temperamental constitution, while many 
with comparatively small heads have rendered them- 
selves distinguished on account of their quickness and 
vigor. Don’t despair. Proper dict, proper associations, 
studious habits, and a proper appreciation of opportunity 
will render you an ornament rather than an incubus upon 
society. fl 

Strpy.—What hours of the day are best for 
studying ? Ans. The morning hours are certainly better for 
mental occupation, as then the brain, refreshed by the 
night's repose,is most capable of grappling with a subject. 
We would not recommend any one to study much before 
breakfast, especially if the abstinence since supper be, as 
it should be, about twelve hours. We think, after taking 
the proper quantum of sleep, the brain as well as the 
body needs the support which a good breakfast gives for 
entering upon work vigorously and successfully. 


Seir-Instrocror.—We have been importuned 
before to translate the ‘Self-Instructor” into foreign 
languages, but pressure of business has required our 
attention to other matters. 


E. @. A. C.—A teacher will enable you to learn 
music in a tenth of the time it would take you to work it 
out alone. You can find one in the city near you. 


CuLtivaTion or OrnGans.—Yes, Mirthfulness and 
Agreeableness, or any other organ, can be improved after 
the age of thirty-three years. The muscles can be im- 
proved, and why not the brain? 


DETERMINATION OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE AT 
Sea.—This subject rather belongs to a department out of 
our line, but we will endeavor briefly to explain the 
process by which the mariner ascertains his location. 
To find his latitude, about noon the mariner goes on 
deck with his sextant, and having adjusted the instru- 
ment, proceeds to bring down the image of the sun 
reflected by its mirror until the lower hemisphere or 
limb just touches the horizon. He watches until the 
sun ceases to rise, and the moment it begins to fall, that 
the lower limb dips in the horizon, the sun has passed the 
meridian. The altitude of the sun, as shown by the in- 
dex, is then read off and corrected ; an addition of twelve 
minutes to the altitude as furnished by the sextant, gives 
the trne meridian altitude of the sun. Next, taking this 
from a quadrant or 90°, he finds the sun’s zenith dis- 
tance. If the sun were ever on the equinoctial, the 
zenith distance would always be the latitude. But asthe 
sun is only twice a year upon the equinoctial, and as his 
distance from it at times increases to more than 20°, it is 


necessary to take this distance, which is called the sun's . 


“declination,” into account. This declination is found 
in all nautical almanacs calculated fora certain meridian, 


’ 





which must be considered with reference to the mar- 

*iner’s position east or west of it; and this declination 
applied to the zenith distance by adding when the sun is 
on the same side of the equator, or subtracting when on 
the opposite side, gives the true latitude. 

The longitude is ascertained by a reference to the time 
as indicated by the ship’s chronometer. At the hour of 
noon each day, as determined by an observation with the 
sextant, the difference is estimated between that hour 
and the hours indicated by the ehronometer, and that 
difference is the longitude east or west of the meridian 
taken as the basis of computation. 

The speed of the vessel at any given time is found by 
casting the log, which consists of a long cord having a 
piece of wood of peculiar construction attached to one 
end, called the “chip.”” The chip when thrown over- 
board remains stationary, and drags the line out as fast 
as the ship sails. The line is divided into knots and 
half knots, representing miles and half miles, or minutes 
of a degree to which they bear the same proportion as 
the log-glass does to an hour. By comparing the num- 
ber of knots run out with the time occupied by the sand 
in running through the glass, the rate of the vessel in 
passing through the water is found. 

For further information on these subjects, see any 
good work on navigation. —— 

Ustrutnrut.—Should I withdraw my love from 


one who sometimes departs from the truth, she being 
otherwise a respectable lady? Ans. We can not decide 


for you without knowing more of the case, 


History or tar Great Crviz War.—Which is 
the best history of the Rebellion? Ans, The one that 
tells the whole truth. It is too soon to decide on the 
mcrits of the various histories in print and now printing. 
It is not likely that any one work will contain it all. 


Ecorism.—What is the difference between Self- 
Esteem and Egotism? Ans. About the difference be- 
tween rum and grog—rum being the clear stuff—grog 
being rum mixed with water. Egotism takes quite as 
much of Approbativeness as it does of Self-Esteem. 
There is a spirit of quiet egotism based, perhaps, wholly 
on Self-Esteem—noisy egotism mainly from Approbative- 
ness. A man wants to be appreciated, therefore blows 
his own horn, praises himself—is egotistical. The 
majority of people who pass for egotistical have Appro- 
bativeness larger than Self-Esteem. 


Best Meprcar Lextcon.—For a brief and simple 
work, Cleveland’s condensed Vocabulary of Definitions 
and Pronunciations of the terms used by speakers and 
writers on Medicines and the Collateral Sciences—is the 
best. Price. $1 50. 

Best Counterreirr Derecror.—We can send 
copies post-paid for 20 cents. Address this office. 


Tur TemperamMents.—A.8. We have discussed 
the subject of temperament at various times, in previous 
volumes of the JouRNAL, and can not just at present 
recur to it. Such an answer to your queries as we could 
give in this department would not be satisfactory, but 
you will find a thorough exposition of the whole matter 
in our “‘ Physiognomy,” Part I. $1. 


Ipratity.—We think a person decidedly defi- 
cient in Ideality would not be likely to admire everything 
exquisite, beautiful, refined, and perfect. Still, flowers 
may be admired if one have large Colorand Form. Birds 
may be admired with the same faculties in conjunction 
with love of pets. Things exquisite and perfect may 
be admired by that mathematical sense which appreci- 
ates perfectness and accuracy. If a person has a fine 
temperament, there is a relish for whatever is perfect 
and polished, but not that glorious appreciation of the 
higher forms of beauty which persons with large Ideality 
experience. 


Conx@etation.—Why does the water in some 
springs freeze, while other springs, equally exposed, do 
not? Ans. The freezing in some springs is due mainly 


to the fact that the supply of water flows in with but 
little force. The fact is obvious, that the more nearly 
quiet the water is, the more readily it will freeze. In 
some springs the water bubbles up with great force, so 
that the entire volume of water is in a constant state of 
agitation, and does not stop long enough for congelation 
to commence, 





May We Marry f—I will state my case to you 
as briefly as possible, and earnestly request an answer 
at your earliest convenience. I am the daughter of a 
widow in comfortable circumstances, the only single one 
of a family of several children. My affections have for a 
long time been settled upon a gentleman of whom no ill- 
report has ever been heard ; his character is unexception- 
able, and has never been assailed. But my mother does 
not consent to our union; her only objec ion, so far as 
stated, is couched in the indefinite phrase that ‘he is not 
worthy” of her daughter. But, doubtless, the peespel 
trouble is of a pecuniary nature; my mother is looking 
higher for her daughter. We are both of age and have 
waited patiently for her to change her mind, but ‘‘no 
sign tous is given,” and now my anxious guery is, What 
is -_ duty? Shall I still wait for prejudice fo vanish? 
Shall I submit to her will or my ewn judgment? Ido 
not write from idle curiosity ; my motive in asking the 
JOURNAL springs from a desire to obtain a disinterested 
opinion, by giving which you will confer a great favor on 
one who sincerely wishes to do right.—A ConsTaNT 
READER. Ans. It is yours to decide. It would be well, 
however, to ask the advice of your clergyman; were you 
within easy reach, we would advise that you consult a 
competent phrenologist, and then, if approved, you 
should act accordingly. 

ResPiration.—The lungs and respiratory ap- 
paratus are so arranged that the blood and air do not 
come in direct contact with each other, but are separated 
by a thin membrane so constituted that the blood will 
absorb the oxygen of the air breathed through it. The 
respiratory membrane is “‘ blood-tight,” but not “‘air- 
tight.” Our friend is probably aware that a sponge will 
hold water. 

Sout, Sprrrt, Minp.—These terms are sometimes 
used interchangeably, butimproperlyso. The sow! is the 
immaterial, immortal part of man—that part especially 
subject to moral government. The spirit has to do 
mainly with the disposition, the temper. The ménd is 
the intelligent, the intellectual part of man—that which 
thinks and acts through the various faculties. 


REFLECTIVES Vs. PercePtives.—Are not people 
with larger reflectives than perceptives and but little 
education, more ignorant than those with larger percep- 
tives than reflectives and no better educational advan- 
tages? Ans. Yes, for the reason that it is through the per- 
ceptive faculties man obtains general knowledge. Those 
who have large observing organs become learned, be- 
cause of the store of facts they gather, and having these 
facts in their memory, can in their intercourse with 
others render them available. Many men of good per- 
ceptive power, but deficient reflective, obtain a reputa- 
tion for talent, especially if they possess large Language, 
though they may show no depth or comprehensiveness 
of understanding. 

Whisky anp Brass.—A correspondent in the 
September number says that he finds himself unable to 
read an order before superior officers, unless he is under 
the influence of whisky. I have been thinking it quite 
strange that whisky can have such an effect. oes 
whisky change the natural working of the various organs? 
L incline to the opinion that bashfulness in most cases is 
owing toa lack of vitality. I have noticed many persons 
who were anything but bold, and in most cases they were 
weak and delicate, the nervous system being weak and 
excitable. Is it not well-established that nervous people 
are more sensitive and have less power of combating the 
opinions of others than those who have a good strong 
muscular development? Why is it that stimulants make 
men bold and fearless in debate? Is it not because 
whisky strengthens temporarily the nervous system? I 
can not see why the organ of Approbativeness, which 
makes one bashful, would not be intensified by that stim- 
ulant which arouses Self-Esteem. Ans, Alcoholicliquors 


excite the base of the brain mainly, since that part of the 
brain has more to do with the body than the superior 
part. Hence, men who are stimulated by liquor become 
combative, destructive, or social, more than they do 
logical, spiritual, or moral. Undoubtedly diffidence or 
bashfulness would be increased by bodily weakness, and 
that physical strength is a good basis for physical cour- 
age. We suppose two men with equal Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, the one having good health and ex- 
cellent muscular powers would feel independent, strong, 
bold, and courageous, whereas the other having deficient 
vitality would feel relatively dejected and weak. But 
you should remember that alcoholic liquors produce an 
abnormal excitement. Let a man become angry and his 
bashfulness subsides, let him be frightened and he over- 
steps modesty and deference. Whatever is calculated to 
intensify the energetic elements and strong animal im- 
pulses is likely to ov baseful , whether it be 
whieky or any other powerful excitant. 
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Under thie head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without ludorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





PHRENOLOGY APPLIED. 
A WARNING AND A PROPHECY. 


‘“ WHAT HAS PHRENOLOGY DONE FoR rou ?"’ 


Mr. Eprror—I have read the above sentence over many 
times in your Jovrnat and wondered if I could not say 
something you would like to hear. It is not so much 
what it has done for me or others, but what I have to re- 
late bears upon the truth of Phrenology. 

In the winter of 1855 a gentleman and his wife visited 
the rooms of a phrenologist for the purpose of obtaining 
charts of characters. They had been married about two 
years ; the husband's age was thirty, that of his wife ten 
years younger. The former's character was delineated 
as having an affectionate disposition, fine taste, consid- 
erable talent, and other favorable points, besides any 
amount ef ambition; and ended by giving this admoni- 
tion: “I wish to impress this one thing on your mind— 
you will be a ruined man before you are thirty-five if you 
go on in the way you are now going—you know what I 
mean.” 

His wife was represented as being timid yet confiding, 
yielding, and talented; the latter quality modestly de- 
nied by the lady's friends who were present, and 
ventured to say: “ Mr. , you have made her out 
better than her husband; Mr. is well known in 
this city and elsewhere as being quite a writer and lec- 
turer, and stands at the head of his profession; his char- 
acter is as good as his profession.” ‘ Mrs. is such 
a little home body that very little is known about her.” 
“Can't help that,"’ returned Mr. ; “IT Is so.” 
After the evening lecture, Mr. sought out the lady 
and gave her some private advice, and she now enjoys 
the benefits of that consultation. 

By-and-by a little property that had been expected be- 
fore marriage came to the wife. A cloud gathered in 
the domestic horizon—the husband was in debt, and to 
help him the wife gave a portion of her all to relieve him. 
A few months passed and the same thing was repeated ; 
the wife, to reduce family expenses, dismissed her help 
to aid her husband. Some time before this a young lady 
was introduced into the family to lessen the cares of the 
wife, and for companionship in the husband's absence. 
It was not long before she began to see that what at first 
she had hoped was only suspicion or jealousy, would 
sooner or later, if not in some way checked, prove a 
reality, and so tried every means in her power to win 
him back. Nothing as yet dimmed the prospect of his 
public horizon; he went abroad and gained name and 
money, and the “ /iftle home body” went the round of her 
wifely duties, and many thought her unworthy of so good 
a man. 

Soon increasing cares and anxiety brought to the wife 
failing health. 
if she remonstrated when he wanted more, he would 
reply, “ You will not trust me,” which always silenced 
her ; and to still show her confidence and love, she gave 
him ber little all, which went she knew not whither. 
She pleaded with him as a wife only can, and at last, 
when but little hope remained and she felt he was pre- 

















Gradually her means were lessened, and 


paring to leave her, she told him she would expose him; 
but he only told her bitterly that no one would believe 
her, and would call her crazy. Sometimes he would be 
Still did she aid him all she 
could in his lectures, in her household, by her prayers; 
it was of no avail. He left her for another, and eke found 
herseli homeless and companionless, her husband un- 
faithful, and his age only—thirty-four! When it became 
necessary to make it known, the wife's friends would 
hardly credit that he had deserted her, and so well had 
he earried out his plans that many thonght her insane, he 
having gone so far as to circulate suchareport. Rumors 
reach his old friends that he has been convicted of for- 
gery, and that his course is downward. 

The wife has obtained a divorce on the above grounds, 
and wishes to give her mite respecting the prophetic 
words of Mr. ——— and their fulfillment. 

If the little home body ever achieves anything that 
Phrenology says she can, may-be you will hear of her 
again. L. H. B. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 


Is this wicked world of toil and woe, 
Ever the weary come and go ; 

Let us cheer the faltering on the way, 
And turn the feet that, erring, stray. 


In this thoroughfare of human life, 
Where want and misery are rife, 
Let us reach forth the giving hand 
To those who by the wayside stand. 


There are sunken cheeks, tear-stained and pale, 
And broken-hearted beauty frail, 

And weeping mothers, with grief-bowed head, 
Mourning loved living ones as “ dead.” 


Let us feed the needy, clothe and cheer, 
Brush from the pallid cheek the tear; 
Let goodness and mercy together blend, 
To be to weary ones a friend. 


Ever list to the lonely orphans’ cry, 
Say still, “the orphans’ God is nigh,” 
Point them to a Saviour’s dying love, 
A brighter land, “a HOME ABOVE.” 
Lerpsic, Onto. 
——— eo 


A LAMENT. 


Gone to her rest, 
Gone to her rest! 
Gone down inthe grave to sleep; 
Grief is an inmate of my breast; 
Grief in my heart must ever rest, 
Grieving for her I weep. 
Gloomy and dim, 
Groping through sin, 
Groping along to the grave; 

Growing old with care and sorrow, 
Grown faint-hearted for to-morrow, 
Going down to oblivion’s wave ; 
Going down to her, where she is I shall be; 
Gladly I'll pass the gate *twixt her and me. 

MARY E. WEST. 

PirrsiogNomy—Primary RULEs FOR ITs PRACTICE.— 
Rule 1. First, take a casual glance and note the im- 
pression you have received. 

2. Decide whether the person under consideration is 
quick or slow. If he is thoughtful, he is naturally slow; 
and if not, the reverse. 

8. Judge whether vigorous and determined, or weak 
and vacillating. 

4. Whether hanghty or humble, gloomy or joyfal. 

5. Obkerve whether cold, formal,.and bitter, or open- 
hearted, frank, and mild. 

6. Notice whether sensual or spiritual, animal or 
mental. 

7. Lastly, and above sll, find whether governed by his 
passions or his intellects A. J. 








THE INQUISITIVE NOSB. 

Tue following facts which I have learned from observa- 
tion, I do not find mentioned in your new “ Physiogno- 
my,” and I am not aware that they have ever been ad- 
vanced before. 

The horizontally long, sharp-pointed, and slightly 
turned-up nose, styled the Inquisitive Nose, is said to in- 
dicate, according to the development of the other faculties, 
an inordinate tendency to pry into other people's busi- 
ness, or the love of investigating, aptitude for chemistry, 
botany, etc., or the disposition to dig in the earth in 
search of treasures or food, etc. The correctness of this 
last assertion I can, I believe, fully prove. A correspond- 
ing formation, a protuberance, is visible on the snout of 
the pig, at the very point where it appears on the pro- 
montory of the mind’s map of the prying, of the miser in 
eag’¢ search of a wrong notion, or proof of want of 
sh'ewdness, in his customer, whereon to found his 
scheme of making money out of him; of the flatterer who 
studies the little vanities and weaknesscs of his intended 
prey; of the speculator who views the condition of the 
market, the chances of possible increase or decrease of 
supply; of the master mind in chemistry who discovers 
differences and relations of elements. 

The hog, especially the wild, plows up the earth in 
search of roots, fruits, etc.; other animals also dig and 
scratch up the soil—the dog does, but not with his snout, 
nor with the intent to procure food, but to find for his 
master the desired truffle, or because he knows a dead 
body is buried, ete. The hen scratches up the soil to ex- 
pose it, scattered about, to its piercing eye—the beak takes 
up, but does not find out, the food; every animal whose 
beak, snout, etc., is not its instrument of seizing alone, 
but of finding out its food, must have the protuberance of 
the great chemist’s proboscis. The elephant, when a 
choice bit (cake or fruit) is thrown to him and buries 
itself in his hay, does not scatter the hay and ook for the 
apple—he smells and feels for it with his snout, the trunk, 
he ‘digs in the hay, and while the lower extremity of the 
trunk ends in his finger, the seizing tool, there appears on 
the upper the characteristic sign of the inquisitive nose. 

The duck has the same protuberance, the goose has it, 
and all suckers among aquatic birds must have it; their 
beaks not only seize but also find out their food—they dig 
in the mud; the swan is their fellow, and I am inclined 
to think the stork, crane, flamingo, etc. 

The white-fish and the sun-fish of the New York 
market have the protuberance; they stir up the mud or 
sand and extract from the troubled waters the food; I 
have observed the gold-fish doing this, and the protuber- 
ance must appear on them; they draw in mouth after 
mouth full of sand, to separate from it the nourishing 
atoms, and reject the rest. 

I incline to the belief that even fish not stirring up the 
mud, but living by suction—herrings, the whale,—must 
have the seal of the inquisitive or digging propensity on 
them. About the herrings, Iam almost sure that they 
have it; and the whale which does not look at its prey, 
but sucks in half a dozen or so of cubic yards of water 
and fish, to swallow the last and make a fountain of the 
first, ought to show it. 

Does the woodpecker, the earth-worm, or the oyster 
exhibit the mark? I am inclined to think they certainly 
must. 

Above I spoke of the flatterer, and now I will adduce a 
negative proof of my proposition. The nose of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, that unique man, is not ornamented with 
our protuberance, and his history shows that he did not 
possess the penetration it accompanies; his secretive- 
ness was quite equal to his great moral, reflective, and 
perceptive faculties; it is well known how he conld dis- 
simulate and banish from his face every cue of what 
might be going on in his mind; but he was not in the 
same degree endowed with insight into the character of 
his followers—he was deceived in Jomini, Morean, Murat, 
and certain other brave but either fickle or selfishly pru- 
dent nien. 

In the face of Christ, as the artists give it, this trait is 
not and ought not to be prominent, because in him there 
was a beautiful harmony of the noblest as of the most 
necessary endowments. Of the many proofs how wel] 
he was gifted with inquisitiveness I will only name one, 
the answer about the tribute to Cesar; the fullness of 
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the organ enabled him to discern the bare motive of the 
gnestioners; secretiveness alone would have prompted 
him to keep secret his opinion about so dangerous a 
topic; under the counsel of both he gave the admirable 
EVASIVE answer, silencing his ¢empters. 
ADOLPHUS WURTH. 
a 


“GOING SOUTH”’—MISSISSIPPI. 





Arter reading the article “ Going South,” in the Octo- 
ber number (which I but recently received), I thought 
that perhaps I might be able to give some information 
that might be of use to some of your readers as far as 
Mississippi is concerned, at least. 

The war having closed with the freedom of the negro, 
great numbers of Southerners who were wont to depend 
upon “sambo” as a visible means of support, are now 
thrown entirely upon their own resources, and as far as 
my information goes are, all through the South, rushing 
into the mercantile business, practice of the law, medi- 
cine, teaching school, ctc., etc. 

Persons emigrating from the North with a view to such 
pursuits must expect to meet with many competitors— 
some experienced, others inexperienced. 

The mechanical and agricultural branches afford a wide 
field, there being comparatively few good mechanics in 
the South, and agriculture being conducted in too 
much of a slip-shod manner. The introduction of more 
labor-saving machinery, adapted to the wants of the 
people, and a more effective mode of farming, will entirely 
revolutionize Southern sentiments and amount of pro- 
ductions. The Southern people will then see that the 
abolition of slavery is among the greatest of blessings, 
and but the commencement of a new and better order of 
things. 

The South has depended almost entirely upon the North 
for her manufactures, farming tools, etc., there being in 
the rural districts shops only to do repairing, and that 
generally by negroes, who know to perfection the art of 
turning iron and spoiling wood, the owners of such 
shops having but little practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

The richest lands in the State of Mississippi are in the 
first and second range of counties bordering upon the 
Mississippi River, and in the prairies upon the Mobile 
and Ohfo Railroad, lying in the counties of Itawamba, 
Monroe, Lowndes, and Noxubee. Much ofthe remainder 
is composed of ridges or upland, intersected with creeks 
and rivers, upon which there is generally more or less 
bottom lands that produce very well, having a good deap 
soil, and are covered with the hard woods, oak, hickory, 
ash, etc. The uplands or hills are generally covered with 
the long or short leaf pine, having but a thin, light soil, 
which produces tolerably well for three or four years, 
when it commences to wear out, very little if any effort 
at resuscitation being made. Such lands can be bought 
cheap, from two to ten dollars per acre, while the richer 
lands varied before the war from ten to fifty dollars per 
acre, according to improvement and location. 

The soil and climate appear to be better adapted to the 
cultivation of rice and cotton, but corn and small grains 
with the different varieties of vegetables do well. Apples, 
with attention, do very well, while peaches, piums, figs, 
etc., grow in the greatest abundance and of the finest 
varieties and flavors. 

In point of healthiness, I think Mississippi will com- 
pare very favorably with any of the Northern or Western 
States that are more thickly settled and better cleared up. 
The country along the Mississippi River, in places, has 
the reputation of being affected with miasm and malaria, 
but I have seen some of the finest forms and as robust- 
looking people in such places as I ever wish to see. The 
diseases that affect the people appear to be confined more 
to the intermittent type of fever than any other. The 
climate being milder in winter, the people are more in 
the open air ; houses, also, are built more open, and I think 
as a conseqnence there is a much less tendency to con- 
sumption and its kindred diseases than at the North. 
The idea of the great heat in summer I think also exists 
more in the imagination than in reality. The days are 
hot, but the nights with very rare exceptions are always 
cool. There is one peculiarity I have noticed in the 
Southern climate, that it always turns cooler after a rain 
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or storm, and remains so for several days. I was raised 
in Connecticut, have lived in several of the Western 
States, and in Mississippi five years, but I have never 
suffered more with heat here during the summer than in 
the North or West. On the other hand, I have suffered 
equally as much from cold weather while it lasted as at 
the North or West. 

At present there is some prejudice and animosity ex- 
isting toward the Yankees, as all Northern and Western 
men are called, and who would not not expect it? - With 
proper treatment I think it will soon die away. 

The Confederate soldiers have all gone home and gone 
to work, and are striving to be good citizens and make 
the most and best of the changes that the close of the 
war has brought about, and are looking forward with 
hope to the time when all differences shall be settled, and 
peace and harmony once more prevail. EUGENE 

Haziesurst, Copran Co, 
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A SINGULAR CASE. 





A cass of unusudl interest, showing extraordinary te- 
nacity of life, has recently come under our notice. It is 
that of a man living for six weeks with a minie ball 
weighing oneand a quarter ounces in his brain, and after 
the ball was removed being fully restored to conscious- 
ness, with his intellect unimpaired and his physical power 
perfect. 

Lieutenant Thos. W. Chandler entered the service with 
the First Long Island Volunteers, in the early part of the 
war, and served without injury until the 25th of March, 
1865. After the recapture of Fort Steadman on that day, 
our picket line was advanced on the whole of the left. In 
this advance the Lieutenant received a gunshot wound in 
the left temple which penetrated the brain. The surgeon 
in charge of the division hospital probed the wound, and 
finding the ball had entered the brain, made no attempt 
to remove it, concluding that Lieutenant Chandler was 
fatally wounded. After remaining in the hospital for 
several weeks, Lieutenant Chandler desired a furlough, 
but was informed that he would die on the road. After 
a couple of weeks more he was allowed to return to 
Brooklyn. On his arrival the brain was oozing from the 
wound, and the depression showed a fracture of the 
cranium. He placed himself under the charge of Dr. J. 
G. Johnson, who opened the wound, and after elevating 
depressed portions of bone, found the bullet pressing in 
upon the brain and firmly wedged by the portions of the 
skull which had been driven in. With considerable dif- 
ficulty the ball was removed, covered with brain. The 
brain oozed from the wound for several days, but is now 
healed, and Lieutenant Chandler is able to go around. 

The case has excited great interest among the su ns 
who have seen it. Lieutenant Chandler resides at No. 
65 Prospect Street, Brooklyn, where he will be happy to 
satisfy any incredulous person that it is possible to have 
an ounce and a quarter minie ball in the brain for six 
weeks, and still survive. 

A similar case of tenacity of life was shown a few years 
ago in New York, in the case of Bill Poole, a 
who lived for a week with a ball in his heart. photo- 
graph has been taken of Lieut. Chandler [and may be seen 
at the office of the PorrnosoGcicaL JOURNAL] which 
serves to perpetuate this unique case.—Daiiy Times. 
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Tus Vorce.—Very’ young children, 
like the inarticulate animals, have only the faculty of 
voice to express the existing feeling by a cry or sound, 
which all persons with a little attention can understand. 
Thus they easily express joy or sorrow, uneasiness or 
want in the same style in which animals of all kinds ex- 
press their feelings. With what animation a horse 
greets his companion whom he sees in the next field! 
The young of all animals express their want of food, 
which the mother readily understands and anxiously at- 
tends to. The range of capabilities of these animal ex- 
pressions is very limited, but is sufficient for their use, 
and constitutes their languages. Providence has wisely, 
also, given to each race of animals a different voice, so 
there need be no misapprehension among them; but he 
has debarred them from articulatian, which would only 
have filled the world with noise without sense. This 
faculty he has given only to that superior race, to whom 
also he has given a larger development of brain, and 
more varicd and more acute faculties, whom thus he has 
made as a monarch over other animals; and, as it were, 
an intermediate god over those animals and this world, 
where it is his duty to govern wisely, and to diffuse hap- 
piness, and generally to act and govern likest that great- 
er Being who created him and appointed him his office. 
He will thus best fulfill that divine injunction, ‘* Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 0. H. 





CAUSES OF IDIOCY. 


Ir is very common for theorists to oppose the inter- 
marriages of kindred on the supposition that the affspring 
of such unions will either be deaf mutes, deformed, 
or idiots though, so far as my observation extends, 
these natural infirmities are produced in real life by 
other causes. Of five families in one neighborhood, the 
parents were first cousins, and the children, without 
exception, were quite as intelligent as their parents, or 
the other children of the neighborhood. There was not 
an idiot, a deformed, or deaf mute among them. There 
were three idiots, however, in’ the same vicinity, the 
offspring of parents who were in no way related. One, 
a girl, a deaf mute, sixteen years old, rather below the 
middle size, in perfect health, does not know her own 
name or her mother, can not be made to understand a 
singlé word, sign, or gesture, has been to the asylum for 
feeble-minded children without benefit, yet has sufficient 
ability to walk about and amuse herself. Second, like- 
wise a girl, is nearly of the same age, yet has never been 
able to sit alone, carry a mozsel of food to her lips, or 
signify the possession of one spark of intelligence or 
reason. Third, a boy, who, like the first one mentioned 
above, grew to man’s estate, yet was far beneath the 
brutes in mental capacity. Now, whatever medical gentle- 
men may have to say to this, the mothers of these 
children, and they alone, would account for this depriva- 
tion of reason in their offspring. In the first case, 
the mother, at a certain period during her pregnancy, 
was called upon to attend her own mother in the death- 
sickness of the latter. When her child was born, its 
hands and feet had then, and ever since, a corpse-like 
appearance, and the only noise it makes is a moan 
exactly resembling that of the dying woman. In the 
second case, the mother was frightened by some of the 
animals in a menagerie. In the third case, the mother 
became extremely angry upon seeing the intoxication of 
her husband and one of the neighbors. Strange as it may 
seem, it is a fact, that the boy always, from his infancy 
to the full growth of his manhood, had the appearance 
of being drunk, and one to have seen him, without any 
information as to the cause of his singular manner, would 
have supposed him to be intoxicated. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any explanation of 
these phenomena. I have only given a simple statement 
of facts. While recounting these, other cases quite as 
singular, and tending to elucidate the same subject, have 
occurred to my memory, which I may attempt to deline- 
ate at some future time. T. D. 
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UNCOUTH HABITS. 





Mr. Eprror: In a recent number your correspondent 
gave some wholesome hints relative to habits that are 
inconvenient to others, unpleasant to the sensitive, 
untidy, and offensive. Will you allow a word more? 
Thongh uncouth habits are not necessarily wicked or 
disgraceful, they are faults, and should be abandoned. 
At the table great care is necessary so to eat, and drink, 
and conduct in all respects as not to produce unpleasant 
sensations in others. Among faults at table we may 
mention loud breathing, making noises when eating 
soup, or sipping tea or coffee, opening the lips while 
masticating and making a kind of smacking noise. 
These habits are not confined to boys, though nearly all 
of them at some time blunder into the practice of them. 
But men, women, young ladies sometimes, fall into these 
practices. 

Eating large mouthfuls should be avoided; talking 
when the mouth is full; eating in a greedy manner; 
putting the knife in the mouth, or mixing different kinds 
of food on the plate so that they look mussy—such as 
mashing a large potato, spreading stewed tomatoes 
over it, and then stirring it up and mixing it as one 
would a batch of biscuit, is offensive to most people; it 
looks too much like mixing horse feed, or feed for other 
animals with coarser fare. These hints are not intended 
for those who don’t need them, and those who do will 
thank us for them when they get cured of their bad 





habits. 
—<— 
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[4 works noticed in Tue Punenoiocrcat JouRNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.) 


Syow Bovnp: A Winter Idyl. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
1 vol., 16mo., cloth. $1. 


This is the latest and one of the best of the Quaker 
poet's productions. Its pictures of New England life 
and scenery as they were half a century or so ago, are 
truthful and most graphic; and the verse has all the 
vigor and terseness of the author's earlier productions. 
An excellent portrait of the author forms a fitting 
frontispiece to this handsome volume. 


Miss Oona McQvuarriz. A Sequel to 
Alfred Tagart’s Tlousehold. By Alexander Smith, au- 
thor of “A Life Drama,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1866. One vol., 16mo, cloth. $1 25. 


The domestic story, the first part of which is so poet- 
ically and graphically told in “ Alfred Magart's House- 
hold,”’ is here fitly concluded. It is even more interest- 
ing than the previous volume, which is seldom the case 
with “sequels.” Everybody who has read the story of 
the “ Tlonschold” will wish to follow through this vol- 
ume the fortunes of John [agart. 


History oF THE PLots AND CRIMES OF 
Tur Great CoNsPrrmacy TO OVERTHROW LIERTY IN 
America. By John Smyth Dye. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $2. 


This is not properly a history of our great Civil War, 
but rather of its canses, or what its author believes to 
be its causes. Those who are curious enough to read it 
will learn, among other equally strange things, that 
Abraham Lincoln was not the only President of the 
United States who has met his death at the hands of the 
assassin, Harrison and Taylor having been disposed of 
in the same way. Such books as this will continue to be 
written and read for many years to come; but for any- 
thing that shall deserve the name of an impartial history 
of the late Civil War or its causes, we must wait till 
another generation shall have taken our places on the 
stage of action. a 


A Practica Treatise on DISEASES OF 
Tue Tarnoat AND Lunes. By J. H. Phillips, M.D. 
New York. 1866. Paper covers. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet gives the pathology, symptoms, and 
most successful mode of treatment. The author is a 
distinguished physician of the allopathic school, and has 
made the diseases of which he treats a special study. 


An Iiiustratep History or Tur Re- 
BELLION.—George W. Childs, Philadelphia, announces 
“ A Pictorial [History of the Great Civil War,” by Benson 
J. Lossing. We shall look for its appearance with great 
interest. It is the author's intention to treat the subject 
with strict impartiality, usigg only such materials as, in 
his judgment, may not be questioned as to truthfulness 
er propriety. THe proposes to make it a book of facts 
rather than of opinions, and will endeavor to give euch 
faithful illustrations of men and things connected with 
this important event in the history of the United States, 
as shall recommend it as a standard work on its great 
subject for all future time. It will contain 2,000 illustra- 
tions by the author, and will be issued in not less than 
three volumes. The work will be sold exclusively by 
subscription. Price, in cloth binding, $5. Joseph Wil- 
son, 86 Nassan St., General Agent for New York. 


Tur Seconp Annvuat Report oF THE 
New York Woman's Inrinmany Association shows 
that this most useful and much needed institution is 
doing, and doing well, in its own quiet way, its great 
work. Its object is, to treat, and to aim to cure, the ills 
of Woman, incident to her organization, which, owing 
to the cares of a family or otherwise overtaxed system, 
are very prevalent. The institution being now in its 
second year, has a better organization than at first. 
The needs of patients being carefully studied, are sup- 
plied, and their improvement is as certain as human 
skill can make it. It is a pleasant home for invalids, and 
being so, conduces to a more rapid recovery than can be 
had in a family, where the necessary appliances are less 
easily used and less regularly given. 
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It is a Womeopathic institution, and is under the charge 
of Dr. J. W. Mitchell, an experienced and skillful physi- 
cian and surgeon, aided bya staff of consulting physi- 
cians and surgeons, who are widely known for their 
professional ability, and it is indorsed by such experi- 
enced and honored physicians as Drs. Gray, Marcy, 
Bayard, Fowler, Guernsey, Evans, and Warner, and the 
late Drs. Wilson and Bolles. 

The Infirmary is situated on Washington Heights 
(156th Street), New York city. 


Tut National Temperance Advocate 
and the Youth's Temperance Banner are monthly publi- 
cations of the National Temperance Society Publication 
Tiouse, and should be liberally sustained. The last named 
is handsomely illustrated, and publishes interesting sto- 
ries for the boys and girls. 


Tur Unirep Srates ReEGIsTeER oR 
Buive Book ror 1866, containing a list of all the Princi- 
pal Officers of the Federal Government, and the United 
States Census for 1860, with much authentic political 
and statistical information relating to the continent of 
America, is a useful book for everybody. Compiled by 
J. Disturnell, and published by the American News 
Company. It can be had at this office. 7% cents. 


Cuoamsbers’ Encyciorepra. — This 
popular and most excellent work, reprinted in this 
country by J. B. Lippincott & Co.. has reached Part 101, 
which brings the matter down to the word Saxon. The 
price of each part is 25 cents. Payable on delivery. 


Hunt’s Mercnant’s MaGazine is an 
invaluable publication fer all engaged in commercial 
pursuits. It is too well known to require our indorse- 
ment. Monthly. $5a year. New York: Wm. B. Dana. 


Atmanacn eT Direcrorium FRran- 
gals pEs Etats Unis pour L’ANNEE 1866 is a very 
useful publication for our Franco-American fellow- 
citizens, and for business men generally. Published by 
J.D. L. Zender. 50cts. —— 

Iptocy.—We have received a copy of 
a very able treatise on “Idiocy: its Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment by the Physiological Method,” by Edward Seguin, 
M.D. It discusses the subject in a very clear and satis- 
factory way, and contains suggestions of the utmost im- 


portance to all who have the good of the unfortunates re- 
ferred to at heart. The idiot is no longer beyond hope. 
His condition may be improved, and Dr. Seguin here 
points out the means. 


ety Books. a 


[Among the late issues of the press not elsewhere noticed 
in these pages, we may mention the following, all of which 
may be ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


Tue American Repvstic; its Consti- 
tution, Tendencies, and Destiny. By O. A. Brownson. 
12mo., cloth, with a Portrait. $3. 





Porms by Robert Buchanan. 16mo., 
cloth. $1 75. — 

Inner Rome, Political, Religious, and 
Social. By Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D. 12mo., cloth. 
$1 %. — 

Essays ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN 
or CHRISTIANITY, with special reference to the Theories 
of Rénan, Strauss, and Tubingen. By Rev. George P. 
Fisher, A.M. 8vo., cloth. $3 50. 


Tue Cycropepia oF Brocrarny.— 
A Record of the Lives of Eminent Persons. By Park 
Godwin. New edition. Crown, 8vo., cloth. $3 50. 


Porms by Edna Dean Proctor. 16mo., 
cloth. $1 25. _ 

Nores rrom Prymoutrn Porpir: a 
Collection of Memorable Passages from the Discourses 
of Henry Ward Beecher, with a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
and the Lecture Room. By Angusta Moore. New Edi- 
tion, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo. $2. 
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Precrovs Tnovents, Moral and Re. 
ligious. Gathered from the works of John Ruskin. By 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 12mo. $2. 


Sones or Praise anp Poems or Dr- 
VOTION IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Coppée, Professor, etc. 4to. Dus. $12. 


Tue Centenary oF AMERICAN Metn- 
opism; a sketch of its History, Theology, Practical Sys- 
tem, and Success. Prepared by order of the Centenary 
Committee of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. With a 
statement of the plan of the Centenary Celehgation of 
1866, by John McClintock, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 





Osscure DisEasEs oF THE Brain 
AND Minp. By Forbes Winslow, M.D. $4 25. 





General Items. 





Tur JournaL anp Orner Martrers. 
—Edmund W., who styles himself “an old bachelor,” 
and who has been some years a subscriber to our Jour- 
NAL, sends us an order for ten copies, which he intends 
to distribute among his friends. Ie has much to say in 
reference to the benefit its constant reading has done 
him ; that whereas, a few years ago, he, being in poor 
circumstances, was wont to consider himself ‘a nobody,” 
and of no use in the world, now he thinks “ that he can 
be a little useful if he only tries.” 

Friend W. has something to say in behalf of female 
suffrage, but we are afraid our occasional contributor, 
John Dunn, has shown the impracticability of his (W."s) 
views. W. has been something of a warrior, and fignred 
in our recent “affair,” and thinks that “all the young 


men who could, but would not, go to the war, should be 
compelled to marry the soldiers’ and sailors’ widows and 
orphan danghters, or be deprived of the right of suffrage. 
Take care, Edmund! you are treading on dangerous 
ground. Perhaps the ladies would prefer to live single 
than wed such pusillanimous cowards. Besides, we 
think that such.a veteran as yourself has no right to 
“hang fire’ in the matrimonial “line.” ‘* Cast about,” 
old fellow, and get sight of some charming widow or or- 
phan, and fall ia with her, and don’t omit rom your sup- 
plies the JouRNAL if you would succeed in all yoyr opera- 


tions. 

We like the tone of W.’s letter, and had we space 
would give it an insertion, as a single instance of what 
the Jounnat has done and is doing among the lowly in 
the way of improving their morals, their manners, their 
social and pecuniary conditions. 


A Beuiever.—I am a believer in Phre- 
nology, Iygeio-Therapy, the Bible, and the true Temper- 
ance platform. Iam bound to defend and practice the 
Health reform. I believe in “* woman's rights’ when she 
is right, and will do what I can to influence her todo right 
and to dress right. If her wrongs can not be redressed, 
she can be re-dressed. At any rate, I hope the day will 
come when her lover will cease to love his dram, and her 
friends will not use “the weed.” Please give my re- 
spects to all the girls; my compliments to those who 
dress healthfully ; my love to the children who use no 
tea, cofiee, or colored candy, and my best wishes to all. 
And may we all so live that when we are gathered “ over 
the river," we may meet where there will be no parting. 

Vancouver, W. T. ALPHA. 


Mr. Tromas Cook, the Tourist from 
England, now arranging Grand American and European 
Excursions for parties visiting these Countries, may be 
addressed, in the care of Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


American Sanrrary Museum.— Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans, now in Paris, France, desires to ben- 
efit mankind generally, and to confer honor on his native 
country by making known abroad a great number of use- 
ful inventions made by his countryman for relieving sick 
and wounded soldiers. He has issued the following cir- 
cular: 


Penetrated with the idea that the Sanitary Commission 
of the United States, by mitigating the horrors of war, 
had resolved one of the most urgent questions of mod- 
ern times, I was one of the first persons in Europe who 
endeavored to acquaint the public with the organization 
and the results of that admirable institution. I first pub- 
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shed commission sanitaire, son origzine, son 
shod a pook ce résultats) in which I conscientiously 
e 1 the efforts and the final euccess of the Sanitary 
Commission during the gigantic struggle that the United 
States sustained with unabated courage. Afterward ap- 

d my French translations of military, medical, and 
surgical essays. By acting 80, I felt I was serving both 
the cause of humanity and that of my native country. 

After having shown the wonderful results of the Sani- 
tary Commission, it would be just and proper now to 
acquaint the public with the great number of ingenious 
inventions made by my countrymen in viewof relieving 
the sick and the wounded soldiers. 

In order to realize this project, I intend to assemble in 
a collection the products of those inventions which have 
enabled the Sanitary Commission to folfill its mission. 

The Universal Exhibition that is to be opened in Paris 
in 1967 is certainly the best opportunity for the inaugu- 
ration of this Sanitary Museum. During that Exhibition 
no civilized nation will be unrepresented in the French 
metropolie. The articles exhibited in such a Musenm 
will therefore call the attention of all those who wish the 
welfare of mankind, and acquaint all nations with the 
names of their inventors. 

In addressing myself to my countrymen, I am firmly 
convinced that. they will assist me_in my patriotic and 
humanitary enterprise. Although I am willing to pur- 
chace all such articles as may be useful, I shall gratefully 
accept any object that the inventors or manufacturers 
would wish to contribute. 

I therefore most respectfully request all such persons 
who are disposed to co-operate in the creation of the 
American Sanitary Museum, to address their commnni- 
cations to Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 15 Rue de Ja Paix, Pa- 
ris (France), or to M. Abner L. Ely, 22 Pine Street, New 
York. THOMAS W. EVANS, M.D., 15 Rue de la Paix. 

Paris, Dec., 1865. 


Lire Insurance AND Homropatny.— 
In December last the directors and sharcholders of the 
General Provident Assurance Company in London held 
a meeting to consider the bearing of the homeopathic 
medical treatment in the health and life of the company. 
At this meeting it was determiced to mske an investiga- 
tion Into the hitherto unexplored region of comparative 
medical treatment, with a view to a change of rates in 
certain cases, if such change was deemed desirable. The 
directors, after obtaining the requisite data, submitted to 
the -hareholders a prop» sition “to open a geciion for per- 
eons treated by the homeopathic system, at a lower scalo 
of premium then that charged on ether lives.” Tho 

ro,osition was —-— and the company is now work- 
ing on this system. The London Jlomcoputhic Review 's 
very jobilant at the matter, and says: “It is not with 
‘invividual opinion’ that our opponents now have to deal, 
not even with the opinion of such men as the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the late Dr. Gregory, Professor of 
Chem:stry in the University of Edinburgh, snd the late 
Dr. Samuel Brown, a man worthy t» rank with the illus- 
trious Faradsy—all of whom lived and died in the fiith of 
the truth of homeopathy, not to mention a host of other 
names of men living and dead, in every department of 
literaturo, science, and art. It is not with »ndividual 
opinion, We repea', that our opponents have now to deal. 
They are now confronted with the result of an investigza- 
tion derected to be made by a bedy of commercial men, 
for commercial purposes, conducted with that marvelous 
precision which has exalted the investigations of the 
assurance offices of this country to the rank of scicntific 
verities, and indorsed by men whose intellectual faculties, 
When sommoned to dee de, must have been in the liveliest 
exercise ; seeing that they had to determine on a question 
in whu h they were without precedent for a guide, and in 
which their pecuniary interesis were deeply concerned.” — 
Underwriters Circulor, —— 


No Dose ar Att.—<A rhymster thus 
takes off homeopathy : 


The homeopathic system, sir, just suits me to a tittle; 

It pr.-ves of physic anyhow you can not take too litie. 
If it be good in all complaints to take a dose so small, 

It surely must be better still to take no dose at all. 


Another says of hydropathy, that it may be very good, 
but too much of .it, in the time of the flood, killed more 
than it cured. — 

Apvice to Youne Prysictans.—Pro- 
fessor James R. Wood, one of our most eminent and 
skillful surgeons, gave the following very sensible advice 
to the students in Bellevue Medical College, during its 
last session: ‘* Give medicine, then, only when you can 
see indications to fulfill. Adopt this asa rule, and my 
word for it, gentlemen, you will break every apothecary in 
the town in which you live.” 

[This is hard for apothecaries, but good for the people.] 





CLAIMANTS For Prorrrty, or Hers 
To British Estates.—We may name Mr. John Adams 
Knight, No, 4 Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane, London, as 
the most competent person to secure the payment of old 
and unsettled claims. He is an American; has resided 
fome years in England, and is thorongh!y conversant 
with matters of this kind. 


SS 





Cnewrne Gru iw Scnoot.—A visit 
to the schools in a certain town in one of our neighbor- 
ing States discloses the fact that there are about 200 
scholars in attendance, a large majority of whom are 
Hollanders, and they all seemed addicted to the chewing 
of gum. It was a ludicrous and singular spectacle to 
notice the wagging of the under jaw by so many children, 

We insert this paragraph simply to call attention to 
the fact, and warn others against its most pernicious 
effects. Chewing gum produces an undue flow of the 
saliva of the mouth and the gastric juices of the stomach ; 
this, continued for a long time, produces a reaction in the 
organs producing the necessary elements in the digestion 
of food, and the mouth and stomach become dry, and the 
person dyspeptical. 

Another fact was noticed—the children of Dutch 
parentage, althongh tractable, and attend to their 
studies with great diligence, still they need more than 
usual pains bestowed on them to keep them up with 
American children. — 

A New Porrnrarr of the late President 
Lincoln, photo-chromatic, colored in oil, cabinet size, 
has just been published by Messrs, Wrnkoor & Co., of 
Philadelphia, a cony of which may be seen at this office. 
It is from an original by Brady, and said to be the best. 
The form, expression, and coloring are certainly very 
life-like, and it can not fail to become popular The price 
of the picture is $15 each. 


Publishers Department. 





To Contrisutors.—We again tender 
our thanks to our voluntary contributors for their favors 
so lavishly showered upon us; but they have become so 
numerous that we can no longer even specify them, and 
this general notice must suffice. It is impossible, large 
as the Jovurnat now is, for us to publish more than one 
in ten of the good articles that are offered us, to say 
nothing of the bad or indifferent ones; so our kind 
friends must not feel hurt or slighted if their contribu- 
tions do not appear, but attribute it to want of room. 

We do not wish this notice to deter those who have 
important facts or thoughts to communicate from writ- 
ing. If you send us something better than anything we 
have on hand, or more timely, or in any way more fitting 
and desirable, we shall give it the preference; though, 
other things being equal, we hold that “first come first 
served” isagoodrule. — 


“Tne Trice Tir.”—We publish a 
poem under this title, which will find response from all 
members of the mystic fraternity, which it represents. 
The author speaks from the heart fo the heart. We 
leave it to be judged by the head; or, should we not say, 
by the reason ? — 


Arotocy.—In our criticism of Donald 
McKay, we did not intend to include all Scotsmen in our 
charge of his meanness. No. We number among our 
dearest and most valued personal friends those of Scot- 
tish birth and blood. No,no. We have read the history 
of that grand old country and people, and can not forget 
the noble deeds of Wallace, Bruce, and the rest ; nor the 
songs of Burns, Scott, and hundreds of other Scottish 
poets. Nor can we forget Saint Andrew, John Knox, 
John Anderson, and other worthies. No, no. We have 
too exalted an opinion of the honest old Covenanters 
who suffered martyrdom for their religions convictions 
to include them with their wicked, renegade sons. 


To Eprrors—A Svuecrstion.—Book 
publishers would be glad to send, for notice or review, 
copies of new books, could they do so without other ex- 
pense than furnishing the books. They are willing to 
give copies to ed'tors who wil! notice them, but publish- 
ers can not afford to prepay the same by post or express 
to a thousand or more editors. Now it would be well if 
each editor would name a place, in each of the chief 
cities, where books con!d be left by publishers to be 
forwarded to editors through country booksellers, mer- 
chants, or other agents, say once a week, or even once a 
month, with little or no cost for freight. 





Editors could publish a card in their journals, for exam- 
ple, something like the following: ‘* Books for the editor 
of the Pnreno.ocicat Journau may be left with Mr. 
Caren, 2% South Tenth St., Philadelphia; Mr. Burirr, 
142 Washington St., Boston; Mr. Twreprr, 337 Strand, 
or Mr. Burns, No. 1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, Lon- 
don. Those who have established advertising agencies 
in the different cities could have books forwarded through 
them. Books are always sent to editors through regular 
booksellers in all the larger towns and cities; but there 
are thousands of newspapers published in places remote 
from these centers in which it would be well to have all 
new and useful books announced. It will give us plea- 
sure to serve our friends of the country press and city 
book publishers by packing and forwarding any parcels 
left in our care according to instructions. 


Ovr Grapvates.—Among those who 
attended our late professional class in practical Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, we name 
with real pleasure and high hopes for their future useful- 
ness the following: 

Mr. J. Witmer Strona, Rockville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Mr. Epwry 8. Creamer, New York city. 

Mr. J. H. Buitarp, Bacon Till, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

Mr. J. F. Frevp, Black Mawk, Colorado. 

Mr. J. A. Tnompson, Pittston, Luzerne Co., Pa. 

Mr. Wa. 8S. Hawkins, West Meriden, Conn, 

Mr. Danret F, Petry, New York city. 

Mr. Crrvs W. WHEELER, Waterbury Center, Vt. 

Mr. Ienny 8. Drarrton, Jersey City, N. J. 

Several others have received the rudiments, and will, 
in time, go through and enter the ficld, to lecture, teach, 
and delineate character. There is room to-day, in Eu- 
rope and America, for at least a thousand good phrenolo- 
gists who could teach its principles and apply it in a 
practical manner. Other studies are pursued for pleas- 
ure or for profit—why not this? Other professions are 
full to overflowing, while this, in many States, counties, 
towns, and even kingdoms, is without representatives, 
and almost unknown. 


How Mvccn Can I Maxe ?—This is 
the question usually put by persons engaging in any mer 
cantile pursuit. Nor do professional men ignore the 
question of prospective “ profits” which are likely to ac- 
crue in the pursuit of law, medicine, or divinity. Some 
there are who engage in a ca!ling from the very love of it, 
without much thought of the lucre. This is more espe- 
cially the case with the clergy who have the missionary 
spirit to do good, and of the pbysician who takes pleasure 
in relieving suffering. But neither the clergyman nor the 
physician can live without bread, and he must be paid for 
his services. So it is with the phrenologist. Ile may 
enter upon its dissemination with no other motive than 
that of bringing its teachings within the reach of his 
friends and neighbors. Or he may, with a view of its 
more extensive application, use his knowledge of it in 
such a way as to make it pay more largely, and thereby 
obtain the means to epread it broadcast over the world. 

In answer to the question, * low much can I make ?” 
we reply, that depends on your competency. One cler- 
gyman receives $500 a year, another $1,000, another 
$5,000, and another $10,000 ; 89 it is with physicians, law- 
yers, and phrenologists. We know those who have ex- 
ceeded this larger amount. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
made their lectures quite profitable; so did George 
Combe ; and sto have the more recent lecturers and ex- 
aminers. 

None of the more popular lecturers receive less than 


#50 a night, and some receive double this amonnt. 
Phrenology affords one of the most useful and interesting 
themes on which one can discourse. Astronomy is :nter- 
esting ; so is Botany, Geology, Chemistry, llcctricity, 
Biography ; but what is more “ taking” than illustrations 
of haman charecter and the analysis of the homan 
mind through Physiology, Phrenology, Ph\siogn: my, 
and Psychology ? and who wou'd not listen attentively to 
instruction as to how to develop, improve, and make the 
most of all his feutties and powers ? 

Leeturers on Phrenology, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are fow ani far between; but all are no doubt paid lib- 
erally for such serviers os they r nder. Lesides evting 
pay for their lectures, they are paid for ‘he examinations 
which they make, en’ for books which they have for sate, 
Altogether, it may be made decidedly proflable. But 
some give free lectures, free examinations, anu others 
make it a purely missionary work. But there 1s moncy In 
it for those who wish to pursue it on business priociples, 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 


ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. 
be teapep and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents a line.) 


Take Your Cuorce!—Ex- 
tracts from letters received: 
Lesanon, Pa., Janvary 15, 1866. 
Messsrs. Sidney F. Morse, Jr. & Co.— 
Gentlemen: The Sewing Machine came 
safely to hand, and I assure you we are 
perfectly delighted with it. 
Inp., January, 1866. 


esire to return my thanks. I have 
had the Machine one month, and now I 
think I could not do without it. 
M . N. ¥., January, 1866. 
Gentlemen; * * * As for the Sewing 
Machine, it came to hand in good time ane 
in good order, * * * and it is already 


Matter will | 


Curist1An INQUIRER.—Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers—in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 522 Broadway, James Miller's 
Bookstore. 

The Jnquérer is the organ of the Unitari- 
| an denomination, setting forth, not the 
| mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religious thought and aims of 

our many-sided but wonderfully coherent 

“household of faith.’ It will aim to ex- 
| press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
| the earnestness, the hopeful spirit and noble 
| activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications. 





| . As an advertising medium, the Jaquérer 
Mesers Evdlitors; With your permission I} 
* 


| presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
| circulated among the active business men 
| of the country. 

| — ates 

| Gems or Sacrep Sone.—A 
| New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 





making us cheerful music in our home. Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 


Many thanks for your kind offer. 


The opportunity is still presented! We 
will send by express or otherwise, as 


ordered, securely packed, a $55 Sewing | 


Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson or 


Grover & Baker, to any person who will 


send us the names of 
SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
TO THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money ($56) for one year in ad- 
vance. 
“The best in the country.”—Advertiser, 
Fri donia, N. Y. 
** A capital Family paper.” — OhioFarmer. 
* A better is not published."’—-Chronicle, 
Greensburqh. Ind. 
“Ahead of all in Editorial ability.”— 
Rural American. 
“Try it for a year.”"—Christian World. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any 
address free. 
Terms, $3 50 a year in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
1t 37 Park Row, New York. 
Tur New Orveans Apvo- 
CATE is published in New Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature. It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 


sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- | 
native | 


its 


with all 
Domestic and Forcign Cor- 


ported as delivered, 
peculiarities. 
respondence. 
itics, and Letters. 


events. A Young Men's Department, in 


which will be given a full report of the pro- | 


ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men's 
Christian Association. All important in- 


telligence relating to Church or State in the | 


South. 
ment. 

To illustrate its importance, I need only 
inform you that there is not a Union re- 
ligious paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from St. Lonis to New Orleans. 
It will be conducted entirely by young men 


A Ladies’ and Children’s Depart- 


who are equal to the task, and will give | 


the complexion of the Southern sky as 
seen from this stand-point. 


The terms are four dollars per annum, in | 


advance. Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 


New Orleans, La, 


Goop books By Mar.— 
Any book. magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered ut publisher's prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Editorials on Religion, Pol- | 
Summary of current | 


- | mences with the Janoary Number. 


| ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
| music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the “‘ Home Circle Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
| the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scortisn Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





Soutnwarp Io !—The sub- 
scriber, who is familiar, from long residence 
there, with the soil and climate of the 
South, being about to visit the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, will 
undertake the purchase or examination of 
lands for persons desiring to settle or in- 
vest money there. Refers to Fowler and 
Wells. Address D. H. JACQUES, 389 
Broadway, New York. it 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS, Eprror. 

“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognomy—Eyes, Eara, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Ilands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 

Them” given. 
| ‘"Dhe Study of Man jn oll his Relations ; 
| Physically, Intellectually, Morally, and So 
evally. 

Ethnology ; or, the Natural History of 
Man, including the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligions, and Modes of Life in different Na- 
| tions, given nm the JournaL. 

Physiolozy, The Lows of Life, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
ete., will be presented. 

Phrenology.— The Brain and its Fune- 
tions, the Temperamenis, Location of the 
| Organs illustrated, 

Phystognomy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and Howto Read Them,” a most 
interest ng study. 

Biography.— With Portraits and Prac- 
tical Delinestions of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

Miscellaneous. — Churches, Schoo!s, 
Prisons, Asylars, Hospitals, Reformatorics, 
| ete. Education, Training, and Treatment, 





Jounnat and Lire Ititvstratep for 1866. 
| TERMS.—A new Volume, the 43d, com- 


lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 


| in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 


| 20 ets. Clabes of Ten, or more, $1 50 each | 
Please address Messrs. Fowier | 
2t 


per copy. 
axp We tts, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





will be fully given in Toe Porenorocicat | 


Pub- | 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Gaerne must reach the publishers by the 
10th of the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and we must go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, % cents a line, or $% a column.) 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Patcnt Recorp.—New Scries. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers * 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
n familiar language. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome half-yearly volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles from the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, 
by mail, per year, $2 50inadvance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphict, entitled “* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Pat- 
entees.” 

Address, BROWN, COMBS .é CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


AND 
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Concrete Buitpinecs.—The 
information referred to in March JouRNAL 
on this subject will be printed in two parts, 
of from thirty to thirty-six pageseach. The 
first will comprise an introduction, the im- 
proved plan, materials usable, composi- 
tion, construction, and treatment, with a 
general idea of cost. The second will com- 
prise answers to such questions as may be 
asked by the readers of the first part, 
through the mail or otherwise, statistics of 
material and labor in given cases, and the 
opinions of experienced persons. 

The first part will be ready in April, the 
second about July, price 25 cents each, 
postage paid. ; 7 


Be WLER, 
14th St., above 5th Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tus American Baptist.— 
Edited and published by Natnan Brown 
and JoHn DUER. 

Terms, Two Do.uars per year, in ad- 
vance. 

Office, 37 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The American Baptist is a first-class 
family and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It is thoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 

eat moral and political questions of the 

y. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the “right of all men te life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,”’ and now 
sustains every cffort to establish freedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 

PREMIUMS. 

To any person sending us thirty new 
subscribers and $60. we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $55. For cight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x 24 inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of cither 
of the following persons: Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson ; Generals Grant, Fremont 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 


Washington. 
Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 
New York. 
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Tae American Farwer— 
The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AcricuLtunaL and 
HorTIcuLtvRaL Journal in America, I 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
suam Soiines, habeas, Fruits, Flow 
etc. Only one arayear. Re 
said of it by the press. on ve 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Telé. 
graph. 

It opens with fair promise of success,— 
Coun ry Gentleman. sa : 

minently worthy of a liberal patrona, 
— Massachusetts je Sadan ” at 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer's 
paper.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Vell printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer. 
New York. , 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘* Peep o’ Day,"— 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly — 
Utica Herald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
7S cents a year. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of a 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

Specimen copy set to all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. » 

ddress JOIN TURNER, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


Rochester, N, Y, 


$3 Witt Pay For 
“THE METHODIST” 
for one year, and a copy of “ Stevens’ Cen- 
tenary of American Methodism,” the price 
of which is $1 50, to - new subscriber 
(mail), by inclosing the above amount and 
fifteen cents in stamps to prepay posta: 
on the book. Every Methodist should 
have it, and the above is the easiest and 
cheapest way to get the book and also a 
Methodist newspaper. Address 

Publishers of ‘*‘ Toe Metnoptst,” 

114 Nassau Street, New York. 

(=" Specimen copies of paper sent freeon 
application. 

). & H. T. Antnony & Co., 
Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revoly- 
ing Stereoscopes. for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $50 cach. Our AtBuMs have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

(4 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Five Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 

100 Major-Gencrals ; 200 Brig.-Generals; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lient.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
Officers ; 7 Navy Officers; 125 Stage; 
Statesmen ; 130 Divines; 125 Authors; # 
Artists ; 50 Prominent Women ; , 

3,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail free. 

Photographers and others ordering gods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. lyr. 


tf 








VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION; 
or, The Etiology of History, Religious, 
Esthetical, Political, and Philosophical. 
A Tht 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid by 

. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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GET THE BEST! 


Inventors, Mechanics, Manu- 
facturers. 


1866! 1866! 1966! 


Tur Best ParerR IN THE 
States for Mechanics, Inventors, 
United snufecturers is the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. It is the largest in size, and 
has by far the widest circulation of any 
other paper of its class in this country. It 
is published weekly. Each number con- 
tains sixteen pages, with numerous illus- 
trations. The numbers for a year make 
two volumes of 416 pages each. It also 
contains a full. account of all the principal 
inventions and discoveries of the day. 
Also valuable illustrated articles upon Tools 
and Machinery used in be ae veg Manu- 
factories, Steam and Mechanical engineer- 
ing, Woolen, Cotton, Yhemical, Petroleum, 
and all other manufacturing and producing 
interests. Also Fire-Arms, War Imple- 
ments, Ordnance, War Vessels, .Railway 
Machinery, Electric, Chemical and Mathe- 
matical Apparatus, Wood and Lumber 
Machinery. Hydraulics, Oil and Water 
Pumps, Watcr-Wheels, etc., Household, 
Horticultural, and Farm Implements, this 
latter department being very full and of 
at value to Farmers and Gardeners. 
rticles embracing every department of 
Popular Science, which a can 
understand, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Scientific Societies, at 
home and abroad; Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipes, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
yalue to Inventors and Owners of Patents. 

The Publishers also act as Agents for 
procuring Patents for New Inventions. 

TERMS. 

$3 per year; $1 50 for six months. Ten 
copies for one year, $25. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 

Specimens copies sent free. 

Address MUNN & CO., 

No. 87 Park Row, New York City. 





Weenp’s Hicuest Premium 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the f rmer most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecily. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
scen at a glance. 

ist. [t runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kirds of usage. 

2d_ No breaking of threads in going over 
seams. 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six mach-nes combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, aud Sews on the band 
at the same time, und in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before ststed, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Py for 3 may be sent through 
MERIOCAN ADvVe : 
hs ag z VERTISING AGENCY, 339 
Below wé give a few prices: 
No. 2. 01 Blick Walnut, Ornamented 
. |) reese 
No. 2. O11 Biack Wal: ut, Half Case, Or- 
namented wiin Hemmer ....... 
No. 8. Kaira O4-P.diehed Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, |arge Table 
, beautifully Ornumiented . on “0 ; 
WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
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ANNUAL REGISTER—1866.— 
The Number of the Ittvstzatep An- 
xvuat Reoister or Runa Arratrs for 1866 
contains quite as great a variety of interest- 
ing and valuable matier as any of its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid. for 85 cents, In 
place of an extended notice of its contents, 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year: 

I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen-garden, F!ower-garden, and Green 
House—Firty ENGravinGs. 

Il. THE TIMBER CROP—Ten En- 
GRAVINGS. 

Ill. MUTTON SIIEEP—Fovur Exerav- 
INGS. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE—Twesty-two EnGravinas. 

V. SHEEP BARN—Taree Encravines 

VI. LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETC. 
—TeEn ENGRAVINGS. 

VII. FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 

VILL THE DAIRY—Onr Enoravine. 

IX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS— 
Seven ENGRAVINGS. 

X. HORTICULTURE—Tzn 
INGS. 

XI. RURAL ECONOMY—Wrrn Nume- 
Rous ENGRAVINGS. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


EncGrav- 





Knittinc Macuines FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It poy oy but little space—is portable, 
and can be attached to a stand or table— 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Broadway, New York. 4 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE Co., 

537 Broadway, New York. 





GREAT BarGatns.—J ust re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, first-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round corners, iron frame, over- 
strung bass. Price, $450; will be sold for 
$325 cash. Greatest bargains ever offered. 

HORACE WATERS, 





2t No, 431 Broadway. 
CuHIcKERING & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 

Maanus MAuARBA AND THE 
Brack Draaoon: an Allegory of the War. 
In sixteen chapters. Printed in the new 
Saxonized orthography. Price 30 cents; 
on_ fine paper, 50 cents. Send to Brown 
& Duer, 37 Park Row, New York, and a 
copy will be forwarded by return mail. 1t 











Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efi , @ 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CasweE.it & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heceman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I, 





PracticaL AND ScrEenTIFIC 
Books recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 
Makins’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 

ie ree $4 00 
Nystrom’s Technological Education 

and Ship Building. 12mo.......... 1% 
Sellers’ Color Mixer. 12mo.......... 2% 
Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 

ing. 250 illustrations. 8vo........ 4 
Dussauce’s Tanning, Currying, and 

Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 

. 2. Se reer 12 00 
Erni’s Coal Oil and Petroleum. 12mo. 2 75 
Regnault’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 

Dei Sis wninses aan nerentnretdeent 12 
Blinn’s Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 

Plate Worker. [Illustrated by 100 

engravings. 12mo................. 2% 
Buckmaster’s Elements of Mechanical 

Physics. 2 
Burgh’s Practical Rules for Propor- 

tions of Modern Land and Marine 

Engines and Boilers. 12mo........ 23 
Weatheriey’s Art of Boiling Sugar, 

Crystallizing, Lozenge Making, 

Comfits, Gum Goods, etc. 12mo... 2 2 
The Practical Metal Worker's Assist- 

ant. By Oliver Byrne. 592 illustra- 

ee ee ee 
On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 

ee eee A 
The Theory and Practice of the Art of 

Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 

i, SRS ee 6 00 
The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 

and Brown. Illustrated. 8vo...... 6 00 
The Indicator and Dynamometer. By, 

Main and Brown. Svo............. 1% 
Questions on Subjects connected with 

the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 

ee wl op ee ee 
Pradel, Malepeyre, and Dussauce’s 

oe ey ees 7 
Practical Treatise on Matches, Gun 

Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 

nating Powders. By Professor H. 

Dussauce. 
Ulrich and Dussauce’s Cotton and 

cL... eee 
Dussauce’s Coloring Matter from Coal 

Se: ein tatiana inte aati 
De Dole and Dussauce’s Blues and Car- 

mines of Indigo. 12mo............ 3 
The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of 

era Design. 55 steel plates. 

— eR er eee 
Campin’s Practical Mechanical Engi- 

oe a ee ee 
Carey's “Manual of Social’ ‘Science. 

Wins shansabennssanennianeteeuse’ 2 

Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 

Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Srupent’s Ser.— 


How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
We may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exart location of 
all the phrenelogical organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions «s to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Set,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre'ght, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Homes tn Missourr.— The 
undersigned, author of the “ Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri,” offers 
his services to ow wishing to locate 
government land in any portion of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including Land Office fees 
and all expenses, ten cents per acre. Ad- 
dress N. H. PARKER, No. 4 Lindell Hotel 
Block, St. Louis. 





TREATISE ON ENGLISH Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Readng. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 6 postpaid. 

4t FOWLER AND . 


(2° Booxs ror SALE BY 

FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, pcstage 

paid, on receipt of price. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 25. 

DERRICK AND DRILL; or, The Pros- 
pects of Petroleum in New Yerk, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virgiuia,eic. $1 75. 

ZSOP’S FABLES. Llustrated. $1 75. 

ALLEN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Illustrated. $5. 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or, An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 50. 

a UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY’S NEW 
Work on Progress and Corrupiions of 
Christianity. $1 75. 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. $1 75. 

GREELEY’S OVERLAND kOUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. $1 50. 

MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY AND 
WITCHCRAFT. . 

YOUMANS’ CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. $1 50. 

PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. G. 
Burgess. $1 25. 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 50. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
12 vols, $5. 

CASKET LIBRARY. Do. do. 4 vols. $2. 
WATSON'S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. 2. 
WATSON’S MANUAL OF Do. do. $1 25. 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 

edition, 75 cents. 

— RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 


FATHER MATIIEW. A Biography. By 
John Francis Maguire, M.P. $2 25. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. $8. 

OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. $1 7%. 

PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC 
TURES. $1 75. 

was soe THE UNION. By Whitney. 

2 50. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. §2. 

oars. Its Defenses, Conditions, etc, 
$1 50. 

MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 50. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DRINK, 
and How to Detect It. $1 

FREEDOM AND WAR. By H. W. Beech- 
er. $2. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 
ed Attractive and the Laws of Life made 
plain. $2. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 
Frost. $3. 


THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. Justout. $1 25. 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cents. 

DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Books) 
for 1866. $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptural 
Names. $1 50. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
Powell, M.D. $2. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. $2 75. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUA- 
TION. $1 75. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
—a Book for the Peopie. $1 25. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 cts, 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE; 40 oil-colored Engravings of 
different styles of Churehes. «nd other En- 
grav'ngs of ;lans jor Halls, Vestries, Dwell- 
ing Houses, ete. +12. Ad: ress 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 








Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 





483 Broadway, New York. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
JANUARY. 


Extracts From Mrs. Brient’s Journat. 

Have spent a pleasant day receiving 
New Year's calls, and a merry hour at its 
close comparing experiences with my hus- 
band. Tad the satisfaction of hearing my 
dress pronounced “‘ stylish,”’ and the plea- 
sure of telling him that I made it myself. 
Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, I know 
nothing of what somebody calls “* the wife’s 
nightmare”’—dressmaker's bills! * * * 

This week I have given up to the usual 
calls of “* the season.”’ My friends compli- 
ment me upon my good health and spirits ; 
and I think the cause of both is the freedom 


from anxiety resulting from a well-ordered | 


household, which, without vanity, and 
simply stating a fact, I believe mine to be. 
The secret of it is that I insist upon having 
every thing done in its season, and never 
suffer the work of one moath to accumn- 
late upon that of another; consequently, I 
have few “housekeepers” trials,” and can 
enjoy a leisure hour without the uncom- 
fortable sense of something left undone. 

Have just paid my usual evening visit to 
the nursery; heard the little prayers, given 
the good-night kisses, and left them tc 
slumber, sure that “all ia well” with my 
darlings. Mine should be “a calm and 
thankful heart,"’ if a happy home, a loving 
hnsband, and sweet, healthfal children can 
make it so. 

FEBRUARY. 

Went to the concert with my husband. 
He says that music being my only extrava- 
gance, he is obliged to indulge me, in spite 
of a reproving conscience. This is “his 
little joke”’ at my expense; for the extrav- 
agance is, to say the least, mutual, and he 
knows well that I should not enjoy music, 
or anything clse, if he did not share it with 
me. Moreover, he holds with me the 
doctrine, that moncy is well spent which 
contributes to refinc our tastes and beautify 
our lives. Therefore the concert and all 
goed music, wherever we mect it, comes 
ander the head of “necessary expenses” 
in our domestic cconomy. * * * 

A quict, happy evening at home, put on 
record for another proof that the simplest 
pleasures are often the sweetest. A new 
book read aloud by my dear husband was 
the only entertainment; and my fingers 
were busy meanwhile—shall I tell it?— 
darning stockings! But that homely em- 
broidery fitted well with Herbert Spencer's 
genial philosophy, and while I gained new 
ideas about my boy's education, I had a 
certain satisfaction in feeling that I was 
making comfortable provision for his toes 
also. Dear little toes! May the feet that 
own them stray into no by or forbidden 
pathe. 





MARCH. 

“ A man’s work is from sun to sun, and 
woman's work is never done,” says the 
old adazve. But if the woman be wise 
enough to make herself mistress of a 
certain little household fairy, whose fingers 
never weary and never wear out, take my 
word for it her toil need not outrun the 
daylight. It is such a pretty-little fairy, 
too, so obedient to all my behests, so 
swift, and so sure! I take a fancy to 
ornament little Alice's frock with braiding, 
and lo! the fairy fingers fly in and out of 
the conrplicated pattern, reproducing all 
its curves and angics with mathematical 
precision. I want a tucked skirt, and in 
an hour the spaces are marked, the tucks 
folded down, the neat stitches set like rows 
of seed-pearls. I have g dozen handker- 
chiefs to hem, and before these mortal 
fingers (not clumsy ones, cither) could have 
finished a single one, the whole set are 
compktel. The greatest charm of this 


\ fairy is that it ~~ the faculty of 
multi 


plying itself indefinitely, so that 





| not at all to my advantaze. 





LADIES’ COLUMN. 
JANUARY. 
Extracts rrom Mrs. Buank’s Journat. 

Vexed my husband this morning by 
refusing to reccive New Year's calls. ec 
declares that I grow more unsociable 
every year, and I dare say it is true; but 
how can I help it? The new year brings 
me only new cares, and still I sing “ with 
a dolorous pitch,” the same song of “ stitch, 
stitch, stitch.” * * * 

A call this afternoon from Mrs. Bright. 
She is no younger than I, and perhaps no 
prettier, yet I was conscious of a contrast 
Tlow fresh, 
and handsome, and happy she looked! 
Tlow faded, and careworn, and sad I felt: 
What is the secret of the difference, I 
wonder. * * * 

Am hard at work, in mid-winter, upon 
garments which should have been finished 
in the first of the season. Poor little Ellie 
is still wearing her thin summer flanne!s, 
becanse the older children must at least be 
made respectable for school. and I can not 
do everything at once. I do my best, yet 
I seem to be always pursuing my work, 
never able to overtake it. 

Little Ellie is sick to-night, tossing in 
her sleep, hot with fever. I sit by her 
crib, sewing upon the flannel skirts at last, 
and feel sorely that the want of them has 
caused her illness. Yet how could I help 
it? 

FEBRUARY. 

Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly 
by a friend, but my husband did not come 
home, so was unable to use them for want 
of an escort. Got only this, by way of 
comfort, when he did return: ‘Tow could 
I know you wanted to go? You never go 
anywhere. And what is the use of my 
coming home, to sit alone down stairs, 
when you always stay in your own room? 
Don't blame me for your disappointment ; 
it is your own fault.’ Is this true, really, 
and am I then so much to blame? God 
knows it is not for my pleasure that I sit 
alone evening after evening, plying the 
weary necdle; not for my happiness that I 
know him seeking his enjoyment in people 
and things apart from me. 
I do? Is it not a hard alternative when 
one has to choose between neglecting one’s 
husband or one’s children? * * * 

Nothing pleasant to record this evening, 
which is, alas, nothing new. Busy all day 
with my needle; too tired and dull to 
welcome my husband at night very cheer- 
fully ; considered * cross” in consequence, 
and tempted to deserve the title by being 
soin reality. Do marriage and maternity 
necessarily mean slavery? ‘Taking my 
daily life for example, the answer would 
be a bitter affirmative. 

MARCH. 

Have accomplished little or nothing this 
week, owing to little Ellic’s illness. She 
has been just sick enough to want con- 
tinual petting and nursing, and of course 
it is only I who can do it to her satisfac- 
tion. Why is it that children always 
tyrannize over thcir mothers, I wonder! 

Looked wofully this morning toward the 
pile of work which has accumulated during 
Ellie's illness. Stockings to darn, trowsers 
to patch, aprons to mend, frocks to make, 
shirts tocutout! One pair of weary hands 
to do it all—one heavy heart to bear all the 
complaints and annoyance that arise when 
it is not done. There is a reason for all 
things, it is said, but I confess I can not 
see why my life should be wasted in this 
hopeless sort of toil. I would not com- 
plain if the results were adequate to the 
labor; but I have so little to show for my 
day's work; so much more than I ean pos- 
sibly do is left undone. Yet I give myself 
wholly to these household duties, even to 
the neglect of what I feel to be better 
things. My mind is narrowed down to 


Yet what can ; 





every woman may command its services 
for her own household. And for my part, 
I would dispense with many Inxuries for 
the sake of securing such services, if I 
were not so fortunate as to have them at 
command already. 

APRIL. 

Had a spare ticket for the last Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, and called for Mrs. Blank, 
thinking she would like to accompany me. 
Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing 
—* would like to go dearly, but couldn't 
possibly spare the time ;"’ which I thought 
very odd indeed. Wer family is no larger 
than mine; her income no smaller; yet 
she never seems to have time for the 
simplest recreation. One is tempted to be 
uncharitable and ask: What can the reason 
be, meanness or bad management? . 

Spent an hour at my sewing-machine 
this morning braiding a sacque for Charlie. 
My husband laughs at what he calls my 
propensity for finery. But if I have a 
weakness—it is to see my children well 
dressed. Comfortable and neat, of course, 
they always are: and when I can make 
their little garments beautiful also, at 
small cost of time or money, where is the 
harm? ‘Solomon, in all his- glory, was 
not arrayed like” the lilies of the field: 
but are not the lilies of the field, and all 
the other blossoms that God has clothed 
with beanty, examples in a certain sense, 
and excuses for personal adornment ? 

MAY. 

A great misfortune happened to-day. 
Poor little Alice experienced her first grief 
in the loss of a tiny black-and-tan terrier, 
“Jet”? by name, who died suddenly this 
morning. The little creature has been her 
pet for a year, and she is heart-broken at 
his death. Have been trying to devise 
something for her consolation, and think I 
will take her with me this afternoon, when 
I make my donation-visit to the Church 
Charity Foundation. * * * 

Found my idea a good one. Alice was 
delighted with our excursion, quite falling 
in love with the poor old ladies and help- 
less little orphans at the “Home.” It is 
her first glimpse into such an institution, 
and I was surprised to see the intelligent 
interest she manifested. One child at- 
tracted her special attention—a bright-cyed 
little thin:r called Jessie, and, singularly 
enough, nicknamed “Jct.” I saw Alice's 
eyes fill up at the familiar sound, and 
presently h.cr little hand stole into mine: 
“TI should like to give her something, 
mamma; may I?” So allowed her to 
choose a book from my basket, and watched 
the pees which gave at Icast as 
much pleasure to the fiver as the recipient. 

JUNE. 

A delightful afternoon at the Academy 
of Design—Frank and Alice with me, as 
they have been every year since old enough 
to go out with meat all. I think one can 
not cultivate artistic tastes too soon in 
children, so take pains to have mine see 
pictures, statues, curiosities—everything | 
beautiful that is within our reach; and, 
from the first, I make a point of teaching 
them to observe and discriminate, that 
they may enjoy things intelligently—not 
merely for show or glitter. The reward of 
my trouble comes to me already; for 
Frank's comments and criticisms this 
afternoon were (without being in the least 
piggish or unchildlike) so sensible as to 
make him a most agreeable companion. * * 

Celebrated little Helen's fifth birthday 
with a doll’s tea-party. Invited ten little 
girls with their dolls, and gave up the 
afternoon to the entertainment, which 
passed off without a cloud. Confirmed in 
my creed, that any outlay of time and 
trouble which goes to make children happy 
is a profitable investment. 

JULY. 

Practiced industriously for two hours 
this morning, “‘making up,” as H—| 
mischievously says, “for time lost at the 
sewing-machine.” The “household fairy” 
has just accomplished, under my super- 
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the range of my work-basket, my aspt 

—e ne a to the a of my newdie, 

yet even that r ambition mi jer. 

petual failure. “s nae 
APRIL. 

Refused an invitation to go the Philhar. 
monic with Mrs. Bright, who looked sur. 
prised when I gave want of time as an 
excuse, She seems to have plenty of time 
for going out, thongh one would think her 
family cares would confine her as much ag 
mine. Perhaps she neglects her children 
to take her pleasure! When a mother 
goes to so many concerts and lectures, 
reads all the new books, entertains com- 
pany, and all that sort of thing, it's very 
apt to be the case that the children’s 
stockings are not darned, nor their petti- 
coats mended! * * #* 

Worked since early morning and till near 
midnight on a spring dress for Annie to 
wear toschool. Had to go to bed at last 
and leave-it unfinished, with the pleasant 
anticipation ¢f her disappointment to- 
morrow. ‘She is so tired of wearing her 
old merino!’ And no wonder. ~ The 
children are known by one dress before I 
have time to make them another ; although 
they have no superfluous work on them 
either. Annic complains somctimes, poor 
child, of her untrimmed frocks; and I 
answer her with mild moralities about the 
beauty of simplicity and the sin of vanity; 
which silence without satisfying her, and 
leave _me relf-reproached for preaching 
what I would not practice, except through 
necessity. 

MAY. 

A most unhappy record to-day. Came 
down to breakfast worried and irritable, 
and found Arthur holding a young canary- 
bird in hishand. ‘ Look, mother!” heex- 
claimed eagerly, ‘‘ Harry Warren has given 
me this dear little bird ; his mother let me 
choose the prettiest one in the nest.” “ And 
what are you going to do with it?” I asked 
impatiently, some evil spirit making his 
happy excitement utterly distasteful to me. 
“Why, keep it, of course. You'll get a 
cage for it, papa, wont you? I've wished 
for a bird so long;” and his imploring 
look at me should have been enongh to 
dispel the hateful fecling. But notso. I 
answered hastily: ‘‘ No such thing. Your 
father can not afford to buy cages, while so 
many things are more needed. Carry the 
bird back again; I can’t be bothered with 
it.” Almost before the speech was ended, 
I had repented ; but it was too late then to 
recall it, Arthur was too nroud to remon- 
strate, and without a word ‘marched out of 
the room, coming back no more. My hue- 
band gave me one look—that was all. The 
meal passed in miserable silenco; the da 
has gone by as wretchedly. Arthur avoid- 
ed me in proud resentment—my own con- 
science my sorest punishment. 

JUNE. 

Spent the afternoon shopping on Broad- 
way and Canal Street. Getting into the 
stage, tired and heated, my hands full of 
small parcels, and my spirits dejected in 
the recollection of how much money I had 
spent, and how little I had to show for it, I 
encountered Mrs. Bright and two of her 
children—all three looking provokingly 
like her name! They were dressed 80 
charmingly in the freshest of spring attire, 
and had been to the Academy of Design. 
“Had I visited the Exhibition this year? 
Was I not delighted with those lovely 
girl-faces of Wentler’s ? those delicious lit- 
tle landscapes of Shattuck’s 1’ and 80 on, 
and so on, till I felt more dejected than ever 
in my painful consciousness of a contrast, 
not to my advantage, that Mrs. Bright's 

rescence always forces on me. * She takes 
fite easily. I wish I had her secret. * * * 

Poor Ellie gone to bed intears. She and 
her doll were invited to Helen Bright's 
birth-day party, but the doll—significantly 
named Flora’ McFlimsey—had, like her 
namesake, * nothing to wear.” Ellie would 
not go without her, and I feel self-reproach- 
ed forherdisappointment. Iought to have 


| dressed her doll long ago; but how can I, 


with so many human dolls wanting 


dresses? 
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vision, six new shirts for his lordship; not 
to speak of a host of brown holland aprons 
for Charlie and Helen, and some stout 
gingham frocks for Alice—these last for 
country wear; which, according to my 
practical view of things, was time very 
well “lost!” Still, I must not neglect my 
music, for I know its value too well as one 
of “the ties that bind” us in household 
unity and harmony. * * * 

A busy day packing for the country. We 
have been fortunate enough to secure 
board so near the city that my husband can 
attend to his business, and still spend the 
evenings with his family. My house is in 
order, my summer sewing all done, the 
children provided with everything needful ; 
and I look forward to a happy holiday. 

Have arranged our little apartments so 
that they begin to look homelike. Two or 
three engravings on the walls, some books, 
my work-basket, and Alice’s canary in the 
window, give the familiar aspect; while 
the lovely outside views of woods and 
river, upland and meadow, atone for all 
deficiencies within. 

AUGUST. 

Went down to the river for a swimming 

lesson to-day. Frank learned to swim last 





JULY. 

Bridget’s evening out, and I took her 
place in the nursery to guard the sleeping 
children. A feeling, half ludicrous, half 
pitiful, took possession of me as I sat there 
sewing; a wish that I was servant instead 
of mistress, that I might have the privilege 
of at least one evening in the week to spend 
as I pleased! Ridiculous, of course; nev- 
ertheless it is painfully true that I do not 
have as much time for recreation as my 
own servants. 

Third of July, and to-morrow the awful 
Fourth must be endured, with its multi- 
sag miseries of run mad, frightened ba- 

ies, servants “on a ram’ etc. Wish 
I could have escaped into the } snag as 
Mrs. Bright did; but, alas! there is a 
mountain of sewing to be leveled before I 
can attain to the ‘breezy hills and shady 
woods that I sigh for. * 

Baby grows thin and fretful—the heat 
secms unusually oppressive this summer— 
and his father is very impatient to get the 
children out of town. ‘“ How long before 


| you can be ready?” he asksalmost daily. I 
| am straining every nerve to get through the 


{ necessary work, but it will 


summer, and bas undertaken now to teach | 


the children and myself. No great pro- 
gress as yet: but we all splashed about, 
and had a merry time. A sudden cloud 
came up while we were still in the river, 
and gave us a shower bath in addition to 
the plunge. The effects of the rain-drops 
upon the water, seen from the midst of 
them, was exceedingly beautiful. * * * 

Some new arrivals from the city this 
afternoon, among them an acquaintance— 
Mrs. Blank. Met her unexpectedly on the 
piazza, and had the pleasure of rendering 
her some little service, which she appreci- 
ated almost too gratefully. Am glad of the 
opportunity to improve my acquaintance 
withher. * * * 

Went up to Mrs. Blank’s room to ask 
her to join us in a “‘ crabbing”’ expedition. 
Found her sewing, as usual, and too busy 
to go. I discovered at last, however, the 
reason why she never has time for any- 
thing; she attempts to do her family sew- 
ing without asewing machine ! No wonder 
her work is never done. Gave up the 
crabbing party, and told her of my experi- 
ence of the “houschold fairy ;"* which so 
astonished and delighted her that she is 
determined, at any sacrifice, to have one 
for herself. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Have tested an idea which came to me 
some ago, and found it worthy of record. 
It was simply to suggest for Alice a perma- 
nent instead of temporary interest in the 
little orphan Jessie, and show her how to 
tarn it to good account—which I did ac- 
cordingly; and it is now one of her chief 
interests to work for little “Jet.” She 
saves her pocket-moncy to buy books, or 
playthings, or small articles of dress for 
her, and gives up many of her play-hours 
to sewing for her. What she can do is of 


course nothing very important in itself, | 


but I encourage it for its influence upon her 
own character, and see already the good 
effects. Her sense of responsibility makes 
her thoughtful and womanly; and where 
before she was rather inclined to self-in- 
dulgence, this new interest has taught her 

ractical lessons of self-denial. May these 

c only first fruits of a life rich in good 
works and charity. * * * 

Attended a bright little dinner-party last 
night at Dr. R——‘s. Met several celebri- 
ties of the pencil and the pen, who for once 
were as cnjoyable personally as in their 
books and pictures. 


OCTOBER. 

Celebrated the anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day by a drive in the Park, a stroll 
down the Lovers’ Walk, and a row across 
the lake. The day was heavenly, with its 
soft, misty sunshine and brilliant antumn 
foliage, and our own hearts harmonized 





e August be- 
fore the children can be ready. 
AUGUST. 

Out of town at last through much tribu- 
lation. My husband declared that the chil- 
dren must wait no longer if they went 
without clothes; so packed up what re- 
mained of my work to finish in the coun- 
try and started off yesterday. Thejourney 
very unpleasant, owing to heat and intol- 
erable crowding; but our boarding-house 
promises to be comfortable, and the coun- 
try around is beautiful, with ample range 
for the children. Found (to my advan- 
tage) that Mrs. Bright and her children had 
been here since the 1st of July, and was a 
favorite inthe house. Under her directions 
much more attention was paid me than I 
should otherwise have received, and in 
many ways she has been exceedingly kind. 
I remember (to my shame!) that I have 
sometimes had uncharitable thoughts 
about her. * * * 

There is a remedy, we are told, for every 
evil under the sun. Mrs. Bright asserts, 
with encouraging confidence, that a Wheel- 
er Wilson is the remedy in my case. I 
have seen for myself how easily her house- 
hold cares sit upon her. I have also seen 
that her children are not neglected, as I 
once imagined. Ifa sewing machine is as 
efiicient a helper as her experience seems 
to prove, what price would be too dear to 
pay for it? 

SEPTEMBER. 

Have discussed the sewing-machine idea 
with my husband, and find, to my satis- 
faction, that he heartily approves of it. 
A little economy in other expenditures 
will enable us to purchase one, and my 
heart is already lightened in anticipation 
of the burden of fall work. For the last 
week, at least, I will give myself up to the 
full enjoyment of these lovely September 
days, with their misty skies and faintly- 
turning leaves. I will roam the fields with 
the children in search of wild grapes, take 
swimming-lessons in the river, join ** crab- 
bing parties,’ and “bob for eels!" Also, 
I will explore the windings and hidden 
springs of that laughing brook in the 
woods, and in some green nook, with rip- 
pling water and murmuring leaves about 
me, I will read Jean Ingelow’s poems. 
Who can tell? Perhaps the time is com- 
ing when I shall have Icisure to read when 
I please. Just now, an idle hour with a 
vorumne of poems seems the rarest lux- 
ury. s 

Ilome again, and the burden of house- 
hold cares dropped for a while, must be 
taken up once more. Fall sewing, fall 
house-cleaning, pickling and_ preserving ; 
sending the children to school, and getting 
settled generally. But I bring to the task 
new energy—boon of rest and hope 

. OCTOBER. 

The important purchase has been made, 
and I am really the owner of a sewing ma- 
chine. I walk around it with a sort of 
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with all its loveliness. Thirteen years 
since we were married, and it seems only 
yesterday! But such happy, loving years 
press lightly. On the lake, floating in one 
of those fairy-like skiffs among the swans 
and water-lilies, II—— grew poetical, and 
repeated those four lovelicst stanzas of 
“The Miller’s Daughter.” 


** Look into mine eyes, with thine, true 
wife.” 


But as for me, I could only think of the 
sweet old hymn, * When all Thy mercies, 
O my God!” for one verse had been in my 
mind all day: 

“Thy bounteons hand wit worldly bliss 

as made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my store.” 


Paid my annual subscription to the 
“ Association for the Relicf of the Indus- 
trious Poor.’ This charity especially in- 
terests me, because it is based on a sound 
principle—employment furnished to the 
destitute, and full-value paid for the labor. 
Thus self-respect is preserved while dis- 
tress is relieved. 


NOVEMBER. 


Another birthday to be recorded; not 
celebrated by a doll’s tea-party—Alice is 
too old for that—but not less lovingly com- 
memorated. Her father’s gift was an en- 
graving of Ary Scheffer’s ‘* Temptation,” 
one of aset of Scriptural subjects which he 
is collecting for her, and in which she 
takes great enjoyment. Frank bought her 
a dainty copy of ‘‘ The Children’s Garland 
from the Best Poets; and my own gift 
was the published record of a beautiful life 
not long since ended, the ‘‘ Memorial of 
Alice B. Haven”—rather mature for her 
present age; but she will appreciate and, 
I trust, emulate its sweet lessons of faith 
and charity in after years. * * * 

A busy and unpleasant day, spent chiefly 
in making up on my sewing machine a 
number of garments for Christmas dis- 
tribution among the poor. * * * 

An hour at the piano with Frank. It is 
one of my fancies that the influence of 
music at home and the power to produce 
it themselves, goes a great way toward 
keeping boys out of mischicf; so have 
taken pains to teach Frank carefully, as 


well as Alice, in anticipation of the time 
when we can afford masters. . 


DECEMBER. 


A merry evening with the children, pre- 
paring decorations for our Christmas tree. 
The little ones, who still keep faith in 
Santa Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank 
and Alice assisted gleefully in making 
cocked hats, cornucopias, and candy boxes, 
and even papa condescended to lend a 
helping hand. We adhere religiously to 
all the time-honored observances of Christ- 
mas—endeavoring to make it not only a 
merry holiday, but a special occasion for 
inculcating by precept and example the 
sacred lessons of Him who came to bring 
** peace on earth, good-willto men,” * * * 

Packed and sent away the usual ** Christ- 
mas boxes”—a gown for Widow McCau- 
lay, a basket of groceries for Mary O'Neil, 
a doll for little motherless Janie Thomp- 
son, and other such simple offerings. With 
the longing in my heart to do so much 
more, this encourages me: “ A cupof cold 
water only shall not lose its reward.” 

To-day brings the close of the year mark- 
ed with fewer cares than blessings; and 
the last page of my diary, not always faith- 
ful in recounting them. Lect the final 
record at least be one of thankful acknowl- 


| edgmenrt for the “‘unnumbered comforts” 


| free alike 


that have surrounded me. Also, a prayer 
for the *‘calm and thankful heart’ that is 
m. “murmurs” and “ vain 
confidence.” 


wee 


awe, fingering the mysterious hooks and 
gauges, and wondering shall I ever com- 
prehend and make available its delicate 
mechanism! Mrs. Bright assures me that 
I shall, under the careful instructions fur- 
nished by Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. I 
go this morning to their beautiful rooms 
on Broadway for my first lesson. 

Gave Arthur for his birthday a present 
which will make ‘him forget my unkind- 
ness about the canary-bird. It was, in 
fact, the same bird, which I took pains to 
obtain, and for which I bought a pretty 
cage; denying myself a new pair of gloves 
that I need in order to do so. A small 
enough sacrifice to atone for my fault! 
Hung up the cage in the dining-room win- 
dow, and laid a little note on Arthur's 
plate, signifying his ownership. The quick 
tears in his eyes, the warm color flushing 
his brow when he read it, expressed ev- 
erything without words. I knew that he 
understood all I mean by the gift; and his 
look of loving gratitude made me able, for 
the first time, to forgive myself. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fall sewing almost done; thanks to my 
invaluable sewing machine. It has been 
all that I hoped—more than I dared to an- 
ticipate—in the way of assistance; and, 
indirectly, other advantages flow from it. 
My husband looks up with a smile when I 
take my seat after dinner: ‘* Not quite so 
exclusive as you used to be!” And the 
children: ‘‘Oh! mamma sits down stairs 
every evening now. Isn't it a great deal 
nicer, papa’’’ It is pleasant to feel that 
my presence is the attraction for all of 
them ; and Linwardly resolved that it shall 
not be lacking in future. I will ‘“‘use all 
diligence” to retain and perfect the family 
reunion, not forgetting to be thankful for 
the opportunity todoso. * * * 

Played and sang with the children this 
evening while they practiced some Christ- 
mas carols for their Sunday-school concert. 
Looked over my shoulder—hearing a manly 
base suddenly in the ** Three Kings of Ori- 
ent,” and met my husband's cyes, with a 
look in them that said: ‘‘ This is what I 
like.” So prolonged our rehearsal till the 
children’s bed-time ; and finished the cven- 
ing with a game of chess, in which I had 
the satisfaction of checkmating him— 


purely by accident, as he conceitedly de- 
clared. 


DECEMBER. 


A couplet from Stoddart’s charming ver- 
sion of “The Children in the Wood” has 
flitted through my brain all day: 


“ And leaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Jane.” 


Truly I am younger as well as happier, 
now that the weight of a forever-unfinished 
task is lifted from me. I shall never cease 
to*be grateful to Mrs. Bright for intro- 
ducing me to her “household fairy.” It 
has proved to me more than that—a house- 
holdangel. * * * 

“Merrie Christmas” is at hand once 
more, and all hearts are attuned to its 
gladness. The children are full of import- 
ant secrets. Mamma has hers also; among 
them a marvelously-dressed doll that will 
giladden Ella’s heart, and a braided dress 
that will satisfy Annie’s wildest desires. 
Suspicious-looking parcels are smuggled 
into the house from time to time, showing 
| that papa has his little mystery, too, and I 
| think I shall not much longer covet that 
| copy of “Melodies and Madrigals!" We 
| do not forget, either, these little children 
|of God in Whose homes no Christmas- 


| trees grow. Our good cheer shall be 
| shared with them, for His sake who said, 
| “Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the lqast 
| Of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
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On Ethnologn. 


Trae Christianity will gain by every step which ts made tn the 
kuow ledge of man.—Spursheim. 


WHAT WE OWE TO ASIA. 


De. Draper says: ‘‘ Asia has always been re- 
garded as the birthplace of man. The researches 
of comparative philology afford abundant evi- 
dence that the present inhabitants of Europe are 
of Oriental descent. But the activity that existed 
in the early history of the East has long ago 
given way to stagnation. There is nothing to 
Vast multitudes during their 
whole lives scarcely leave the place where they 
There are no improvements in food, 
in clothing, or in habitations. As their ances- 
tors lived in past times, so do they. They do 
not seek to get rid of tyranny. The sense of po- 
The people only ap- 

It was not always 





excite locomotion 


were born. 


litical improvement is lost 
preciate tranquillity and rest. 
thus in the East. 

‘In times of which history has failed to 
preserve any account, that continent must have 
been the scene of prodigious human activity. 
In it were first developed those fundamental 
inventions and discoveries which really lie at 
the basis of progress of the human race—the 
subjugation of domestic animals, the manage- 
ment of fire, the expression of thought by writ- 
We are apt to overlook how much man 
must have done, how much he must have added 
to his natural powers in pre-historic times. We 
forget how many contributions to our own com- 
Their commonness 

If the European 
know how much he owes to the 
Asiatic, he has only to cast a glance at an hour 
of his daily life. The clock which summons him 
from his bed in the morning was the invention 


ing. 


forts are of Oriental origin. 
hides them 
wishes to 


from our view. 


of the East, as also were clepsydras and sun-dials. 
The prayer for his daily bread that he has said 
from his infancy, first rose from the side of a 
The linens and cottons with 
which he clothes himself, though they may be 
very fine, are inferior to those that have been 
made 


Syrian mountain. 


from time 


India. The silk was stolen by some missionaries 
for his benefit from China. 
steel than that with which he shaves himself, in 
the old city of Damascus, where it was first 
invented. The coffee he expects at breakfast 
was first grown by the Arabians, and the natives 
of Upper India prepared the sugar with which he 
sweetens it. A school-boy can tell the meaning 
of the Sanscrit words sacchara canda. If his 
tastes are light and prefer tea, the virtues of 
that excellent leaf were first pointed out by the 
industrious Chinese. They also taught him how 
to make and use the cup and saucer in which to 
serve it. His breakfast-tray was lacquered in 
There is a tradition that leavened bread 
was first made of the waters of the Ganges. The 
egg he is breaking was laid by a fowl whose an- 
cestors were first domesticated by Malaccans, 
unless she may have been—though that will not 
alter the case—a modern Shanghai. If there are 
preserves and fruits on his board, let him remem- 
ber with thankfulness that Persia first gave him 


Japan. 








immemorial in the looms of | 


He could buy better | 





PORTRAIT OF A 
the cherry, the peach, the plum. If in any of 
these pleasant preparations he detects the flavor 
of alcohol, let it remind him that that substance 
was distilled by the Arabians, who have set him 
the praiseworthy example, which it will be for 
his benefit to follow, of abstaining from its use. 
When he talks about coffee and alcohol, he is 
using Arabic words. A thousand years before it 
had occurred to him to enact laws of restriction 
in the use of intoxicating drinks, the prophet of 
Mecca did the same thing, and, what is more to 
the purpose, has compelled to this day all Asia 
and Africa to obey them. We gratify our taste 
for personal ornaments in the way the Orientals 
have taught us—with pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds. Of public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be 
seen in India and China; and as regards the 
pastimes of private life, Europe has produced no 
invention that can rival the game of chess. We 
have no hydraulic construction as great as the 
Chinese Canal, no fortifications as extensive as 
the Chinese Wall ; we have no artesian wells that 
can at all approach in depth to some of theirs. 
We have not yet resorted to the practice of ob- 
taining coal gas from the interior of the earth ; 
they have borings for that purpose more than 
8,000 feet deep.’’ 


SOUAKINY. 





—— <P 


True Cocrresy.—Real courtesy is widely dif- 
ferent from the courtesy which blooms only in 
thes unshive of love and the smile of beauty, and 
withers and cools down in the atmosphere of pov- 
erty, age, and toile Show me the man who can 
quit the brilliant society of the young, to listen to 
the kindly voice of age ; who can hold cheerful 
converse with one whom years has deprived of 
charms. Show me the man of generous impulses, 
who is always ready to help the poor and needy ; 
show me the man who treats unprotected maiden- 
hood as he would the heiress, surrounded by the 
protection of rank, riches, and family. Show me 
the man who never forgets for an instant the del- 
icacy, the respect that is due to woman as woman, 
in any condition or class ; show me such a man, 
and you show me a gentleman—nay, you show 
me better, you show me a true Christian. 





eae 


THE EBASTERN NUBIANS. 


Tue Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and the 
Red Sea: the northern division of this race are 
the Ababdeh, who reach northward in the eastern 
desert as far as Kosseir, and toward the parallel 
of Deir border on the Bishari. The Bishari reach 
thence toward the confines of Abyssinia. The 
mountain of Offa, fifteen days’ journey distant 
from Assonan, is their chief seat. The Hadharebe 
are still farther southward, and reach to Souakin, 
on the Red Sea. The Souakiny belong to this 
race. Macrizi speaks of these nations as partly 
Christians in his time: he calls them Bejawy, or 
Bejas. It appears that their country contained 
many churches, or religious establishments, pre- 
vious to the devastation of northern Africa by the 
apostles of Islam. The Bejas appear to have 
been the descendants of the people who in ancient 
times, under the name of Blemmyes, are described 
by Strabo and other writers as a powerful nation 
in the Nilotic countries. Being troublesome 
neighbors to the Roman governors of Egypt, they 
were driven out by Diocletian, who brought the 
Nobate of Libya to occupy their country. The 
latter are in all probability the Barbara, the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the valley of the Nile. 

The present Bishari are extremely savage and 
inhospitable; they are said to drink the warm 
blood of living animals: they are for the most 
part nomadic, and live on flesh and milk. 

The pbysical characters of this race have been 
described by many travelers who have visited 
some of their tribes. Among these are MM. Salt, 
Burckhardt, Du Bois-Aymé, Belzoni, and Wilkin- 
son. The notices left by various writers as to 
their history have been carefully collected by M. 
Qnatremére and the learned Professor Ritter. 
By these writers they are described as a hand- 
some people, with beautiful features, fine expres- 
sive eyes, of slender and elegant form ; their com- 
plexion is said to be a dark brown, or a dark 
chocolate color. Belzoni, in describing the Ab- 
abdeh, says that ‘‘ their hair is very crisp. Their 
head-dresses,” he adds, “ are very curious. Some 
are proud of having their hair long enough to 
reach below their ears, and then formed into 
curls, which are so entangled and matted with 
grease that they can not be combed. That they 
may not derange their coiffure, they wear a piece 
of wood resembling a packing-needle, with which 
they scratch their heads.” The annexed figure 
of a Souakiny will serve as a specimen of their 
portraits. 
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